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ASSOCIATION NOTES AND EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


WITH this issue of the QUARTERLY, 
which is Number 2 of Volume XX, a 
unique series is introduced. For in- 
stance, material for this number was 
supplied by the various committees 
and subcommittees of the Commission 
on Research and Service. A brief his- 
tory of this Commission and its activi- 
ties is offered in the lead article a few 
pages farther on. In like manner the 
contents of the January issue will be 
provided by the Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools, and those of the April 
number by the Commission on Col- 
leges and Universities. 

The reasons for this departure from 
traditional editorial practice are both 
simple and obvious. When it was clear 
that the 1945 meeting of the Associa- 
tion—its fiftieth anniversary, by the 
way—would not be held because travel 
in wartime was restricted, the usual 
“source of supply” (from the Editor’s 
point of view) for Volume XX was cut 
off. As readers of the QUARTERLY are 
well aware, the major addresses and 
transactions of each annual meeting 
habitually have appeared in the four 
succeeding issues, with the July num- 
ber devoted to the reports of the Asso- 
ciation and its constituent Commis- 
sions. Indeed, the July QUARTERLY is 
in greater demand than any of the 
other issues because these reports fea- 
ture the lists of accredited higher insti- 


tutions and secondary schools as well 
as matters closely related to such ac- 
creditation. In addition to establishing 
the character of the July number, the 
Editorial Board has decreed that each 
of the other numbers shall represent a 
more or less well balanced treatment of 
all three Commissions. As a result the 
readers of the QUARTERLY have been 
kept in sustained contact with each of 
these divisions of the Association, but 
it is also true that they have not neces- 
sarily gained a clear-cut impression of 
their respective structure, functions, 
and interrelationships within the As- 
sociation as a whole. 

All of the foregoing considerations, 
then, led the Editorial Board to invite 
the Commissions severally to discuss 
their work in the QUARTERLY, as has 
already been explained. In this issue 
the officers of the Commission on Re- 
search and Service have provided brief 
but relatively complete coverage of 
their division of the Association. How- 
ever, some features will not be found 
in the following pages because some 
members of this Commission, as a mat- 
ter of course, are still in war-related 
activities and consequently have not 
been able to prepare accounts of their 
Research and Service responsibilities at 
this time in spite of the fact that they 
have kept in contact with them. A case 
in point is afforded by the Subcommittee 
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on Education in the Armed Forces and 
Its Implications in Civilian Institutions. 
However, the project on which this 
group has been working is so timely 
that attention will be given to it in a 
later issue. 

This number, as well as the two 
which follow it, goes to its readers with 
the expectation that the intimate 
glimpses which the three will afford of 
the Association at work through its 
constituent units will provide a clearer 
understanding of its educational, rather 


than monitory, character. 
Haran C. Koc 


REGIONAL MEETINGS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 


It has long been recognized that only 
a small proportion of the member 
schools of the North Central Associa- 
tion are represented at the annual 
meeting in Chicago. This is especially 
true of schools located at considerable 
distances from that city. 

It is also true that the public has 
many mistaken ideas regarding the 
work of the North Central Association. 
Many communities seem to be un- 
aware of the many fine service features 
of the Association and of its long record 
of leadership in improving the program 
of instruction as it affects boys and 
girls in the classroom. Even some 
school men regard the North Central 
Association merely as an accrediting 
agency, a “big stick’’ to compel com- 
pliance with certain arbitrary regula- 
tions. It may be argued that each 
member school has an obligation to be 
represented at the Chicago meeting, 
but thé fact remains that many of them 
will not spend the funds necessary for 
the trip. Consequently, if we are to 
educate the membership in the many 
desirable features of the work of our 
Association, it seems essential to pro- 
vide meetings nearer home which will 
be attended. 
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The idea of regional meetings is not 
new. In 1940, the Subcommittee on 
Teachers Certification and Accrediting 
Agencies held five regional conferences 
on teacher certification attended by 
selected representatives from each 
state. The Subcommittee on Prepara- 
tion of Teachers by Colleges of Liberal 
Arts began its work with ten inter- 
collegiate conferences conducted across 
the entire North Central territory, and 
has continued to use this device as an 
integral part of its program. 

The Subcommittee on In-Service 
Training of Teachers proposed the 
holding of regional meetings as a means 
of stimulating schools to become con- 
scious of the need for in-service training 
and to begin to do something about it. 
The Subcommittee also wanted to dis- 
cuss with small groups the findings of 
the questionnaire study and to discover 
techniques used with promising results 
by various schools. After presentation 
of the idea to the Executive Committee 
of the Association, it was felt that an- 
other important objective should be the 
in-service education of the membership 
in the policies and services of the As- 
sociation. 

The first regional meeting of this 
type was held at Kansas City in De- 
cember, 1941. It was undertaken as an 
experiment to determine whether it 
would meet a real need and to ascertain 
the reaction of the membership. The 
general evaluation was so favorable 
that another was held at Minneapolis 
the following fall.-Both of these were 
organized under the leadership of 
G. Robert Koopman, now in the Armed 
Service. The original plan had been to 
hold a ‘third meeting the next fall 
(1943) in one of the Eastern states, but 
travel restrictions caused the abandon- 
ment of the project. The modification 
of these restrictions permitted the or- 
ganization of the third conference at 
Huntington, W.Va., December 8, 1944. 
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All three of these regional meetings 
have followed the same general pattern 
although the items discussed have dif- 
fered. The meetings have been held on 
Saturday with a morning general ses- 
sion, a noon luncheon, and an after- 
noon series of group discussions followed 
by a short summary session. Every 
effort has been made to have as the 
speakers, discussion leaders, and con- 
sultants, men who have first-hand 
knowledge of their topics. The presi- 
dent of the Association has addressed 
the meeting, outlining the work of the 
Association. The chairmen of the Com- 
missions or their representatives have 
explained how much of the business is 
transacted by the various committees 
of the Association. The many services 
of these committees have been reported 
to the members. It has also been cus- 
tomary for the school people of the re- 
gion to select a representative to sug- 
gest services or areas of work which 
might be developed in the future. 

The afternoon session has been de- 
voted to a discussion of current prob- 
lems. For example, at Huntington 
there was much interest in problems of 
service men and women. The discus- 
sion in one group centered around the 
giving of credit for courses taken in the 
armed forces and the type of program 
which should be provided after the 
close of the war. A specialist from the 
American Council on Education was 
present to outline the recommendations 
of the committee which had been evalu- 
ating these courses. Another very in- 
teresting topic concerned the problems 
of securing competent teachers during 
this emergency and the certification of 
temporary teachers who do not meet 
the standards of our Association. 

It is believed that these regional con- 
ferences have met a real need and have 
resulted in a clearer understanding by 
the membership of the entire program 
of our Association. While the accredit- 
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ing of our schools continues to be an 
important activity, such work as the 
development of the Cooperative Cri- 
teria for the Evaluation of Secondary 
Schools, the construction of the Unit 
Studies in American Problems, the sug- 
gestions contained in the booklet, Al- 
tacking Reading Problems in Secondary 
Schools, the program for the improve- 
ment of the preparation of teachers by 
colleges of liberal arts, and the effort to 
bring about more uniform teacher cer- 
tification in the various states has ex- 
erted strong leadership in improving 
classroom instruction. The regional 
meetings have had an important place 
in informing the schools in the areas 
served of these very fine services and 
of implementing their work. 

Many school people who have never 
attended an annual meeting at Chicago 
have participated in the regional con- 
ferences. Schools which felt unable to 
finance the expense of a trip to Chicago 
have sent several from their staffs to 
meetings held nearer home. At Kansas 
City, an inquiry at the luncheon re- 
vealed that fifty percent of those pres- 
ent had never attended an annual 
meeting. After each regional meeting 
there have been many comments of the 
following nature: ‘I had no idea that 
the North Central Association does 
these things’; ‘This meeting has 
broadened my outlook on the work’”’; 
“T will go back and inform our faculty 
about these things.” The results of 
these somewhat experimental regional 
meetings have caused many to state 
that they should become a permanent 
activity of the Association. It has been 
suggested that one or two be held each 
year so that during a period of two or 
three years, all schools would be privi- 
leged to attend. 

The preliminary plans for this fall 
(1945) included two regional meetings 
in areas not previously served. It was 
hoped to organize one center in the 
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western part of the territory, probably 
in Denver, and a second one east of 
Chicago, probably in the southern part 
of Michigan. Correspondence with 
North Central Association officers and 
committee members living in these 
areas revealed considerable interest 
and the assurance of an attendance 
equal to that of the other conferences. 
Although the planning of these particu- 
lar meetings was abandoned during the 
summer before the surrender of Japan, 
it is hoped that the lifting of travel re- 
strictions will enable the holding of 
them at some favorable time in the 


near future. 
Paut W. Harniy 
Wichita, Kansas 


THE COMMITTEE ON FUNDAMENTALS 


At the time of the annual meeting 
in 1943, the Executive Committee ap- 
pointed a Committee on Fundamen- 
tals. In part this committee was 
established because of unfair or con- 
flicting statements of deficiencies which 
some “‘brass hats” said were character- 
istic of boys in the service who had 
attended or graduated from high 
school. It seemed to the persons re- 
sponsible for the establishment of the 
Committee that it would be well to 
state what were the fundamentals and 
minimum essentials which high school 
seniors should be expected to know, for 
example, in arithmetic, in spelling, and 
in written correctness. A second pur- 
pose of the Committee was to “skim 
off”? the results of research in several 
areas and to make these results avail- 
‘able as a service to member schools in 
convenient and usable form. This pur- 
pose has probably been realized better 
than any other. A third purpose, which 
it was thought the Committee might 
fulfill was the development of pro- 
nouncements relative to fundamentals, 
for consideration by the Policy and 
Plans ‘Committee, a subcommittee of 
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the Executive Committee of the North 
Central Association. This purpose has 
not been realized to date. 

The activities of the Committee on 
Fundamentals were originally dele- 
gated to four subcommittees, with a 
total of five different committees act- 
ing. Three of these are still active. Two 
have been discharged. The Subcom- 
mittee on Pre-induction Training pub- 
lished an article in the QUARTERLY for 
January, 1944.1 The Subcommittee 
brought together in one place an au- 
thoritative statement on pre-induction 
courses. This was done after a confer- 
ence with representatives of the War 
Department and the U. S. Office of 
Education. The Subcommittee also 
indicated ways in which pre-induction 
courses could influence curriculum 
practices in peace as well as war. Long 
range possibilities were high-lighted. 
After the Subcommittee had made its 
report it was discharged. 

Subcommittee on Reading published 
a bulletin, Attacking Reading Problems 
in the Secondary Schools. The original 
printing of four thousand copies was 
quickly exhausted; the second printing 
of three thousand has been prepared 
and is on sale through the office of the 
secretary of the Association. Regularly 
requests to purchase copies of the bulle- 
tin have reached the writer’s desk since 
the date of publication. This is prob- 
ably true because the problem of read- 
ing in the secondary school level is 
being recognized with increasing fre- 
quency as a major responsibility in all 
high schools. At the present time most 
schools do not teach reading as well as 
they might if they followed the findings 
of research. There are suggestions on 
pages 171-173 of this issue of the Quar- 
TERLY relative to the effective use of 


1]. E. Rosa (chairman), ‘‘Pre-induction Train- 
ing; Youth Faces War and Peace,’’ NORTH 
CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY, XVIII 
(January, 1944), 254-60. 
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the bulletin. This Subcommittee was 
under the chairmanship of Clarence E. 
Blume, then serving as principal of 
Marshall High School in Minneapolis. 
Since publication of the foregoing 
bulletin the subcommittee has been 
discharged. In response to demand 
from the membership, a subcommittee 
to follow up on reading problems will 
be appointed. 

A third Subcommittee is dealing 
with the topic of what the schools can 
learn from service schools. Lately 
there has been considerable material in 
the lay magazines on the topic, “Can 
Schools Teach the G. I. Way?” There 
are, of course, differences in civilian 
and service school purposes. For ex- 
ample, when a man learns the manage- 
ment of a machine gun in a service 
school, he is very highly motivated. He 
believes that his life and that of his 
fellows will depend on his competence. 
Such motivation cannot be achieved in 
civilian institutions; the service has 
selected men to go to school, whereas 
the public schools accept all who ap- 
pear. Then, too, the purpose in service 
schools is much more specific than it is 
in civilian institutions. Roughly, the 
distinction is ¢raining in service schools 
and education in civilian institutions. 
Another very important difference is in 
cost. Service men have to be trained 
for specific jobs irrespective of cost. As 
a matter of fact, cost is not an issue 
when a war must be won. Furthermore, 
there were no restrictions on the num- 
ber of teachers or the housing which 
might be required. For example, 
Stevens Hotel, where in pre-war years 
the North Central Association cus- 
tomarily held its annual meetings, was 
taken over by the Army when it was 
needed for radio instruction. 

G. I. education is very good educa- 
tion. Ordinarily it was carried out by 
civilian educators in uniform without 
the restrictions which customarily sur- 
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round public schools with respect to 
cost, personnel, or plant. Service 
schools could put into practice what 
civilian schools have wanted to put 
into practice but have never had the 
opportunity to do. It has proved the 
case for public education without 
question. 

There are, of course, a number of 
lessons which civilian schools can learn 
from service schools. Probably the 
most important is that young people 
learn most rapidly by doing. Certainly 
civilian schools can take a lesson from 
this. In the use of models, ‘‘mockups,”’ 
and cut-away machinery, it is possible 
to demonstrate in a way which words 
alone can never do. In the use of the 
audio-visual aids, great progress has 
been made, and in the direct teaching 
of foreign languages there is a lesson 
which civilian schools can well take to 
heart. The Committee on Fundamen- 
tals feels that this is an important area, 
and has requested the Subcommittee 
on Education in the Armed Forces and 
Its Implications in Civilian Institu- 
tions which is comprised of men who 
served in the educational section of the 
Army and Navy later to submit a brief 
report to this Association. Meanwhile, 
the American Council on Education is 
engaged in the preparation of a de- 
tailed, adequately financed study of the 
question of what army methods of in- 
struction can contribute to the public 
schools. 

Perhaps no more severe criticism has 
been leveled at high school graduates 
than the incompetence of some in 
mathematics. The Subcommittee on 
Mathematics has set for itself the task 
of answering two major questions; 
namely, What are the minimum es- 
sentials which high school seniors ought 
to know? and How should the essen- 
tials be evaluated? Many schools have 
already set up requirements of specific 
competence in mathematics requisite 
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for graduation. The Subcommittee will 
report on this within the current year. 
The answer to the question of essentials 
will be related to, but not in conflict 
with, thc work of the Committee on 
Experimental Units.,The Subcommit- 
tee has had great difficulty in meeting. 
At one time a meeting was held in 
Davenport, Iowa, because no hotel 


accommodations could be found in- 


Chicago. Glen Eye, of the University 
of Wisconsin, is chairman of this Sub- 
committee. 

The Subcommittee on Physical Fit- 
ness had held two discussion meetings 
for high school principals and directors 
of physical education. They sponsored 
a conference on the topic, “The First 
Emphasis Year on Physical Fitness,” 
at the Palmer House, Chicago, on 
Saturday, November 25, 1944. Con- 
sideration of this topic had been initi- 
ated under the direction of the Joint 
Committee of the American Medical 
Association and the National Council 
on Physical Fitness. Colonel Leonard 
G. Rowntree, Chief of the Medical 
Division of the National Selective 
Service, is Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee. Colonel Rowntree was invited 
to be one of the conference speakers. 
However, illness prevented him from 
appearing, so Major General Lewis B. 
Hershey, Director of Selective Service, 
spoke instead. He gave a most excellent 
presentation of the challenge facing 
high schools in the health and physical 
fitness area, basing his recommenda- 
tions upon the rejections in the Armed 
Forces. A. H. Pritzlaff, Director of 
Physical Education in the Chicago 
Public Schools, also gave a good presen- 
tation. The meeting was attended by a 
large number of principals, superin- 
tendents, and directors of health and 
physical education. Representatives 
from the American Dental Association 
and several doctors, totaling nearly one 
hundred persons, also were present. 
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The Subcommittee proposes to provide 
a pamphlet on the minimum essentials 
of an adequate health and physical 
fitness program. It has also gathered 
information on the frequency of planned 
programs in health and physical fitness, 
and on the extent of physical fitness 
programs in secondary schools. This 
information was collected at the same 
time that the annual report blanks were 
filed in 1944, and has been summarized 
by Dean Philip M. Bail, of Butler 
University, who has been chairman of 
this Subcommittee. The material has 
been reported to the Committee on Re- 
search and Service, and would have 
been presented to the Association in 
the spring of 1945 had there been an 
annual meeting. An early article in the 
QUARTERLY will make the findings 
available to all member schools. 

The Committee on Fundamentals 
plans to continue the two subcommit- 
tees, one on mathematics and the other 
on physical fitness, until their work has 
been completed. The Committee has 
also been considering setting up a sub- 
committee on guidance to determine 
the essentials, activities, and tech- 
niques of an adequate guidance pro- 
gram. In the minds of most of the Com- 
mittee members guidance is a funda- 
mental in any well organized school. 
The Committee would also like to so- 
licit advice from the member schools on 
other topics which should be included 
in its activities. 

P. B. JAcoBsSON 
Davenport, Iowa 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 
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HISTORY, CURRENT ACTIVITIES, AND FUTURE SERVICES OF 
THE COMMISSION ON RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


Joun R. EmMens 


Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


THE Commission on Research and 
Service of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Secondary Schools and Colleges 
is pleased to have the opportunity to 
inform constituents concerning its his- 
tory, current activities, and proposed 
future policies and plans. This issue 
of the QUARTERLY contains data from 
the 1944-45 annual report, and, in 
addition, describes recent projects, 
publications, conferences, research 
studies, and programs. The Commis- 
sion on Research and Service has no 
responsibility for accrediting either 
high schools or colleges, but exists as a 
research and service agency for all 
schools and colleges in North Central 
Association territory. Past history and 
current endeavors reflect the expressed 
needs of educational institutions served 
since the organization of the Commis- 
sion. The future program of the Com- 
mission will develop as a means of 
meeting the future needs of the colleges 
and schools in the twenty states com- 
prising its service area. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMISSION 


Beginning Stages—The history of 
the North Central Association pre- 
pared as a feature of the fiftieth anni- 
versary commemoration, briefly de- 
scribes the development of the Com- 
mission on Research and Service.! The 
author states, ‘‘The Commission on 
Research and Service (formerly the 
Commission on Unit Courses and Cur- 
ricula) strikes its roots deep into the 

1 Calvin O. Davis, A History of the North Cen- 


tral Association, pp. 119-25. Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan: The North Central Association, 1945. 


past. Originally, its activities were con- 
cerned almost solely with instructional 
materials, but today its investigations 
range over wide fields of interest.’”’ The 
years 1897, 1898, 1902, 1910, and 1916 
are mentioned as the beginning years of 
attention to problems of curricular 
content and formulation of policies and 
procedures. The following statements 
are illustrative: “‘As early as 1897 one 
of the formal resolutions presented for 
the Association’s forum debates read, 
in part: ‘Resolved that those studies 
which are best adapted to develop the 
faculties of the pupils should have pre- 
dominant place in the several curri- 
cula....’”’ In another paragraph this 
sentence occurs: ‘‘In 1898 the Associa- 
tion made the problem of English 
teaching its chief concern and the dis- 
cussions which were then started over 
this particular matter continued more 
or less uninterruptedly for the next 
twenty years or longer... .” 

The author then proceeds to discuss 
another resolution ‘‘that provided for 
the appointment of separate commis- 
sions to study and report on each aca- 
demic subject then commonly taught 
in the high school; that is, on 12 differ- 
ent fields of work. These several com- 
missions, each at first composed of a 
relatively small number of members 
but gradually enlarged to include from 
fifteen to twenty-five individuals, con- 
tinued their activities for a dozen years 
or more. As early as 1902 their work 
had become so important that a sep- 
arate and permanent reviewing com- 
mittee was appointed to supervise their 
activities and to coordinate and ar- 
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ticulate their efforts. From this date on- 
ward, for several years, nearly every 
one of these subject-matter commis- 
sions annually presented outlines of 
courses of study for the guidance of 
high school teachers.... Finally, in 
1910, subject-matter standardization 
was thought to be so nearly effected 
that a separate bulletin of more than 
seventy pages was published and dis- 
tributed to the schools, and for a num- 
ber of years this bulletin guided cur- 
riculum practices throughout the Asso- 
clation’s territory.” 

He then introduces the creation of 
the Commission on Unit Courses and 
Curricula with these words: ‘Thus 
matters relating to curriculum read- 
justments stood in general until, under 
the revised constitution adopted in 
1916, a separate Commission on Unit 
Courses and Curricula was created.” 

Commission on Umit Courses and 
Curricula.—‘This new Commission be- 
gan its work where the old committee 
had left off,” says Dr. Davis.! “But in- 
stead of concerning itself almost wholly 
with quantitative units, as the earlier 
agency had done, the Commission de- 
cided at once to deal also with qualita- 
tive problems.”’ In cooperation with 
the Commission on Secondary Schools 
the junior high school movement was 
studied. But also, “‘Besides giving at- 
tention to the junior high school move- 
ment the Commission early began to 
branch out in other directions that 
were novel.... The stage for this 
change was set by Mr. [Jesse H.] New- 
lon, who, in 1917... listed eight main 
administrative problems .... The next 
year Mr. [F. G.] Pickell took up the 
theme ... the Commission appointed 
seven subcommittees.... In some 
cases .. . joint committees were raised. 
... Beginning about 1920... the 
Commission set itself definitely to the 
task of developing qualitative stand- 


1 Ibid., pp. 124 ff. 
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ards for the evaluation of units of in- 
struction...from the junior high 
school through the junior college. 
Later it extended its concept even fur- 
ther and brought university problems 
under its aegis.”’ In this connection the 
author mentions various publications 
which the Commission released, rang- 
ing from “‘its first elaborate report on 
the problem” of evaluation of units of 
instruction in 1924 to “a 400-page 
book, High School Curriculum Reorgan- 
ization, embodying all the analyses and 
recommendations made by it up to that 
date” in 1933. 

Commission on Research and Service. 
—Because of the many problems re- 
ferred to or studied by the committees 
and subcommittees of the Commission 
it was deemed advisable to rename the 
Commission so that its title would more 
nearly describe its function. It accord- 
ingly became the Commission on Re- 
search and Service. Its rechristening is 
the result of its early attention to cur- 
ricular problems which naturally de- 
veloped into the need for study and 
assistance in such related fields as ad- 
ministration, extracurricular activities, 
teacher personnel, and teacher educa- 
tion. Its continued interest in the cur- 
riculum is evidenced by recent studies 
and reports. In other words, the studies 
and projects of the Commission on 
Unit Courses and Curricula were con- 
tinued and expanded as need demanded 
and have become the recent and cur- 
rent program of the Commission on 
Research and Service. 


ORGANIZATION AND CURRENT 
ACTIVITIES 


Organization—The Official Roster 
of the Association lists the members 
and the committees and subcommittees 
of the Commission on Research and 
Service. The twenty-four members of 
the Commission are elected at the an- 
nual meeting of the Association: twelve 
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members as representatives of colleges 
and twelve as representatives of sec- 
ondary schools. These members an- 
nualy elect the following officers: a 
chairman, a vice-chairman, and a sec- 
retary. 

To conduct the studies, carry out the 
projects, arrange the conferences, and 
formulate and publish needed data, it 
has become necessary, as indicated 
above, for the Commission to organize 
and work through various committees 
and subcommittees. The current or- 
ganization is shown in the following 
roster:! 


COMMISSION ON RESEARCH 
AND SERVICE 


Chairman: JOHN R. Emens, President, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 

Vice Chairman: Putte M. Bart, Dean, College 
of Education, Butler University, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 

Secretary: JOHN E. FELLows, Registrar, Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


COLLEGE MEMBERS 
Class of 1946 


RussEtt M. Cooper, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Joun R. Emens, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana 

GEN G. Eve, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin 

F. E. Henz11k, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 


Class of 1947 


Puiu M. Batt, Butler University, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 

Ray C. Maut, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas 

E. F. Porruorr, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois 

L. W. Wess, Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Illinois 


Class of 1948 


Harorp P. Fawcett, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 

J. E. Frettows, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma 


1 For the Official Roster of the Association, see 
the July issue of the QUARTERLY, pp. 8-14. The 
entire official personnel appears there. 
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B. LAMAR JOHNSON, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri 

Byron LEE WESTFALL, Central Missouri State 
Teachers College, Warrensburg, Missouri 


SECONDARY SCHOOL MEMBERS 
Class of 1946 


T. H. Broap, Daniel Webster High School, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

WALTER G. GINGERY, George Washington High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana 

E. L. Harpen, Senior High School, Galesburg, 
Illinois 

James Lewis, Superintendent of Schools, Do- 
wagiac, Michigan 


Class of 1947 


PETER C. Horm, South High School, Denver, 
Colorado 

Fioyp W. Hoover, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

R. B. Partin, Shaker High School, Shaker 
Heights, Ohio 

E. R. Sirert, Proviso Township High School 
Maywood, Illinois 


Class of 1948 


C. E. Brume, John Marshall High School, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota 

T. R. Enruorn, East High School, Sioux City, 
Iowa 

Paut A. Rexmus, Superintendent of Schools, 
Lakewood, Ohio 

T. M. Strnett, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Little Rock, Arkansas 


COMMITTEES OF THE COMMISSION ON 
RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


I. STEERING COMMITTEE 


Joun R. Emens, President, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana (Chairman) 

Partie M. Bair, Dean, College of Education, 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana (Vice 
Chairman) 

Joun E. FeEttows, Registrar, University of 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma (Secretary) 

Paut B. Jacosson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Davenport, Iowa 

J. E. SronécrenEr, Director of Senior High 
Schools, Des Moines, Iowa 


2. COMMITTEE ON EXPERIMENTAL UNITS 


J. E. StonecrpHer, Director of Senior High 
Schools, Des Moines, Iowa (Chairman) 


a. Subcommittee on Social Studies 
R. B. Patry, Principal, Shaker Heights High 
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School, Shaker Heights, Ohio (Chairman) 

M. P. Garrney, Superintendent, New Trier 
Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois 

J. E. Sronecrpuer, Director of Senior High 
Schools, Des Moines, Iowa 


b. Subcommittee on Mathematics 


Maurice L. Hartune, Assistant Professor of 
Teaching of Mathematics, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois (Chairman) 

Haron P. Fawcett, Professor of Mathematics, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Grant Rann, Principal, Shorewood High School, 
Shorewood, Wisconsin 


c. Subcommittee on Science 


Paut E. Kampty, Head of Science Department, 
University High School, Iowa City, Iowa 
(Chairman) 

WALTER G. GINGERY, Principal, George Wash- 
ington High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Bruce Gitp, Principal, Iron Mountain High 
School, Iron Mountain, Michigan 


3. COMMITTEE ON TEACHER EDUCATION 
a. Directing Committee 


Joun E. FeEttows, Registrar, University of 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma (Chairman) 

Joun R. Emens, President, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana 

Cart G. F. FRANZEN, Professor of Secondary 
Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana 

H. M. Gace, President, Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Missouri 

Pau W. Harnty, Director of Secondary Edu- 
cation, Wichita, Kansas 

F. E. Henzirx, Dean, Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Matco.m Price, President, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


b. Subcommittee on Preparation of Teachers 
by Colleges of Liberal Arts 


H. M. Gage, President, Lindenwood College, 
St. Charles, Missouri (Chairman) 

RussELL M. Cooper, Head, Department of 
General Studies, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota (Secretary) 

Rose B. Crark, Professor of Geography and 
Geology, Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Dean Lone, Professor of Economics and Busi- 
ness Administration, Evansville College, 
Evansville, Indiana 

Jay B. MacGrecor, Professor of Psychology, 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa 

E. F. Potrsorr, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, Urbana, Llinois 
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Ex-officio members: Coordinators in the Coopera- 
tive Study 


c. Subcommitiee on Teacher Personnel 


Joun R. Emens, President, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana (Chairman) 

Ray C. Mavt, Registrar, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas 

L. A. PITTENGER, President Emeritus, Ball State 
Teachers College, Selma, Indiana 

T. M. Stinnett, Director, Teacher Education 
and Certification, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Little Rock, Arkansas 


d. Subcommittee on In-Service Training of 
Teachers 

Paut W. Harnty, Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Wichita, Kansas (Chairman) 

Lioyp A. Cook, Associate Professor of Sociology 
and Education, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Paut R. Prerce, Principal, Wells High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

E. R. Sirert, Superintendent, Proviso Township 
High School, Maywood, Illinois 

W. Frep Torren, Principal, Marion Senior 
High School, Marion, Indiana 

Louis W. Wezs, Professor of Education, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois 


4. COMMITTEE ON FUNDAMENTALS 


Pau B. Jacosson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Davenport, Iowa (Chairman) 


a. Subcommittee on Mathematics 


Gen G. Eve, Principal, Wisconsin High School, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
(Chairman) 

Fioyp W. Hoover, Assistant to the Director of 
Admissions, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 

Louis THIELE, Supervising Director, Exact 
Sciences, Board of Education, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 


b. Subcommittee on Physical Fitness 


Pur M. Bar, Dean, College of Education, 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 
(Chairman) 

Paut Derr, Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 

T. H. Exnruorn, Principal, East High School, 
Sioux City, Iowa 


c. Subcommittee on Education in the Armed FP orces 
and Its Implications in Civilian Institutions 


Gorvon N. Mackenzie, Professor of Education 
and Executive Officer of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, 
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Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City (Chairman) 

Raymond Moorg, Principal, Lake Forest High 
School, Lake Forest, Illinois 

PauL Witty, Professor of Education, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois 


Current Projects—The names of the 
committees and subcommittees pro- 
vide for the reader a catalog of the 
multiple projects, studies, and activi- 
ties of this Commission. Reports of 
stewardship have been continuously 
published in the various issues of the 
North Central Association QUARTERLY, 
and numerous other publications! in 
the form of pamphlets and books avail- 
able to North Central Association 
schools and colleges. Certain other de- 
scriptions of the recent achievements 
of the various committees and subcom- 
mittees of the Commission on Research 
and Service are described in the previ- 
ously mentioned History of the North 
Central Association. 

As reported last year, the “‘activities 
of the Commission are articulated and 
administered by a Steering Committee 
which represents the Commission at 
large. Otherwise, the Commission dis- 
charges its functions through a flexible 
system of committees which are cre- 
ated as needed and discharged when 
their respective assignments are fin- 
ished. In this manner diversity of serv- 
ice within the unified purpose of the 
Commission is guaranteed.’? Cur- 
rently, as shown in the accompanying 
roster, there are three basic commit- 
tees: the Committee on Experimental 
Units, the Committee on Teacher Edu- 
cation, and the Committe on Funda- 
mentals. It should be pointed out here 
that still another committee, the Com- 
mittee on General Education, com- 
pleted its task, published the book, 


1 The complete list of publications of the As- 
sociation, including those of the Commission on 
Research and Service, appears on pages 193-194 
of this issue of the QUARTERLY. 

2? The QuARTERLY, April, 1945, pp. 345 ff. 
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General Education in the American 
High School,| and was discharged with 
an appropriate expression of apprecia- 
tion at the 1945 meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

‘In the History of the North Central 
Association Davis describes the projects 
and publications of the Commission on 
Research and Service as follows (p. 90): 
“More recently the Commission has 
given its attention to the production of 
a number of ‘Experimental Units’ in 
various subject-matter fields. After 
publishing two or more of these books 
independently, the Association sur- 
rendered the responsibility for further 
printing to a commercial publisher on 
a royalty basis. Under the terms of the 
agreement, the Commission prepares 
the materials while the publishing 
house looks after the matter of print- 
ing, advertising and distributing. Ten 
such experimental units have been 
published, while others are in prepara- 
tion.’’ Some of the titles of completed 
volumes are: Democracy and Its Com- 
petitors, Housing in the United States, 
Youth and Jobs, Latin America and the 
World Struggle for Freedom, and Con- 
servation of Natural Resources. Davis 
continues, ‘‘Three other units which are 
in preparation are: The United States 
and World Peace, Minorities, and Cur- 
rent Concepts in Geography. Moreover, 
subcommittees have recently been ap- 
pointed to draft units on Spending the 
Family Income and Science. 

“In addition to the work done on ex- 
perimental units, the Commission has 
recently prepared and published three 
books: A Functional Health Teaching 
Syllabus, A Guide to Modern Biology, 
and General Education in the American 
High School. It also has published or 
will soon publish the following books or 
pamphlets: Procedures and Techniques 
for In-Service Training of Teachers in 


1 New York: Scott, Foresman, and Company, 
1942. Pp. xvit+319. 
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Secondary Schools, and A Guide to 
Better Practices—a pamphlet relating 
to certain agencies employed in the 
subject-matter preparation of teachers. 
... The assumption of the Committee 
that such units are needed is evidenced 
by the wide sale of them among school 
people. In the one royalty year, No- 
vember 1, 1940 to November 1, 1941, 
a total of 23,631 copies of these pam- 
phlets were sold, bringing to the Asso- 
ciation more than $2,000 in royalties. 
In November 1943 the publishing com- 
pany reported total sales of more than 
107,000 copies of the eight units pub- 
lished previous to that time, the one 
unit, Democracy and Its Competitors 
having sold nearly 40,000 copies and 
two others, Why Taxes? and Civil 
Service, each having sold nearly 20,000 
copies.! 

“Two of the Commission’s larger 
publications, A Functional Health 
Teaching Syllabus and a Guide to Mod- 
ern Biology, are really workbooks. They 
present many vital activities for high 
school students in the health area of 
instruction. The third publication, 
General Education in the American 
High School, is designed primarily ‘for 
the use of faculty groups in the study 
and improvement of their school pro- 
grams.’ It seeks to interpret and evalu- 
ate general educational practices and 
to offer suggestions for the improve- 
ment of high school programs of work. 
Following the publication of this vol- 
ume, the Committee turned its atten- 
tion to the general educational needs 
of youth for the period immediately 
connected with the war and its after- 
conditions.” 

Committees and Subcommittees —The 
following recapitulation of the commit- 
tees and subcommittees, indicating 
their respective projects, studies and 
publications, is amplified by the length- 


1 See the report on sales of publications by 
J. E. Stonecipher on p. 160 of this issue_of the 
QUARTERLY. 
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ier reports found in this issue of the 
QUARTERLY which is devoted to the 
work of the Commission on Research 
and Service. 

Committee on Experimental Units.— 
The Committee on Experimental Units 
functions at present with three subcom- 
mittees working on specific publications 
in their respective subject-matter fields. 
A detailed description of the work of 
the committee and assignments to the 
Subcommittee on Social Studies, the 
Subcommittee on Mathematics, and 
the Subcommittee on Science are found 
in the article prepared by Chairman 
J. E. Stonecipher for this issue. 

Committee on Teacher Education — 
The Committee on Teacher Education 
provides for integration through a Di- 
recting Committee composed of the 
chairman (the Secretary of the Com- 
mission), the chairmen of its three sub- 
committees (the Subcommittee on the 
Preparation of Teachers by Colleges of 
Liberal Arts, the Subcommittee on 
Teacher Personnel, and the Subcom- 
mittee on In-Service Education of 
Teachers), and a representative from 
each of the other Commissions; i.e., the 
Commission on Secondary Schools and 
the Commission on Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 

The study conducted by the Sub- 
committee on Preparation of Teachers 
by Colleges of Liberal Arts is reported 
in the publication, Better Colleges—Bet- 
ter Teachers, which is treated in this 
issue by H. M. Gage, chairman of the 
Subcommittee. The expanded project, 
as it is being administered at the pres- 
ent time, is described in the article by 
Russell Cooper, who has been the co- 
ordinator for the study. 

The Subcommittee on Teacher Per- 
sonnel, formerly the Subcommittee on 
Teacher Certification and Accrediting 
Agencies, has been active for approxi- 
mately seven years. One of its first proj- 
ects, A Study of Teacher Certification, 
was made possible through a grant 
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from the General Education Board. 
This study was conducted through a 
series of regional conferences, a pattern 
which is becoming generally accepted 
as a means of serving the total con- 
stituency of the Association. For sev- 
eral years an annual compilation of 
data on teacher supply and demand in 
the North Central Association terri- 
tory has been reported and published. 
The situation with respect to teachers 
crossing state lines has been studied, 
summarized and reported for each of 
the last four years. These reciprocity 
data have been published in the QuaR- 
TERLY, and are reviewed by Ray C. 
Maul in the current issue. During the 
past year a study concerning teacher 
graduates of non-accredited institu- 
tions was completed. The results of the 
study were compiled by the present 
writer for the annual report of the 
Commission and are published in this 
issue. 

The Subcommittee on In-Service 
Education of Teachers recently pub- 
lished a report, Study of In-Service 
Education. This booklet has received 
widespread acclaim and has been useful 
in public school systems both within 
and outside North Central Association 
territory. This committee has also con- 
ducted the regional conferences treated 
by Paul W. Harnly in the current issue. 
This year the Subcommittee is sponsor- 
ing a Study of Intergroup Relations. A 
description of the project was provided 
by Lloyd A. Cook for this issue of the 
QUARTERLY. 

Committee on Fundamentals.—This 
Committee was recently organized and 
has conducted studies and made reports 
dealing with Reading, Mathematics, 
Physical Fitness, and Education in the 
Armed Forces. Paul B. Jacobson has 
summarized these activities and the re- 
sultant publications for this number of 
the QUARTERLY. 

Annual Conferences—The yearly 
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meetings of the Commission on Re- 
search and Service, held as an integral 
part of the annual meeting of the 
North Central Association, have been 
planned to challenge the interest of 
those representatives of member insti- 
tutions who are able to attend these 
assemblies. A perusal of the topics dis- 
cussed within the past several years 
provides very interesting leads to edu- 
cational thought during that period. 
The addresses before the Commission 
are regularly published in the QuAR- 
TERLY, as are the other significant 
features which the Commission pro- 
motes. 


FUTURE ACTIVITIES 


The future activities of the Commis- 
sion on Research and Service will be 
dictated by the expressed interests of 
the secondary schools and higher edu- 
cational institutions in the North 
Central Association territory. Many of 
the studies, projects, and activities will 
be organized as heretofore, because of 
referrals from the other Commissions 
while others will arise directly from the 
constituency itself. All problems studied 
will continue to be officially approved 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Association. 

Recent trends indicate the continu- 
ing desire of the North Central Associ- 
ation and other accrediting agencies to 
consider the purposes and needs of 
member institutions and to plan service 
programs to meet them. One major 
need; namely, that the North Central 
Association function as a clearing 
house, has been repeatedly expressed 
and clearly recognized. It is expected 
that research and service as one aspect 
of this function, will continue to ex- 
pand. Therefore additional regional 
conferences; increased production of 
functional curriculum materials; care- 
ful analysis of general education pro- 
grams; more data concerning teacher 
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supply, demand and reciprocity; sur- 
veys of the recruitment, guidance and 
selection of teacher candidates; studies 
of in-service programs of teacher edu- 
cation, and of interrelationships, be- 


tween secondary schools and colleges; 
and carefully planned annual confer- 
ences dealing with pertinent contem- 
porary problems will set the pace for 
the future. And the motto is “Service.” 


THE PUBLICATION OF EXPERIMENTAL UNIT STUDIES 
AS AN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


J. E. STONECIPHER 
Des Moines, Iowa 


PRODUCTION of experimental units for 
use in secondary school classrooms has 
become one of the techniques by which 
educational organizations seek to aid 
in the improvement of teaching prac- 
tices and materials. With no claim to 
having originated the idea, the North 
Central Association has made use of it 
with some success. In 1937 the Com- 
mittee on Experimental Units began 
the preparation and trial use of the 
first of a series of unit studies in Ameri- 
can Problems. Two titles were pub- 
lished in the summer of 1939. By 
November, 1944, ten titles had been 
published and a total of over 131,000 
copies purchased for use in schools. 
One timely title has reached a sale of 
more than forty thousand copies and 
two others have reached the twenty 
thousand mark. These figures have 
educational significance only if they 
indicate that some new and promising 
approach has been encouraged and 
tried out. The first series of social 
studies units has yielded a measure of 
success. Based upon this experience, 
the Commission on Research and 
Service has decided to try similar ap- 
proaches in other subject fields. Mathe- 
matics and science have been selected 
as the new fields for study and trial. 
A careful review of the project is profit- 
able as a background for these new un- 
dertakings. 


PURPOSES OF THE COMMITTEE 


The Committee did not set out to 
write and publish testbooks. In answer 
to the question, “‘Why do social studies 
teachers deal so seldom with vital con- 
temporary questions and issues?”’, it 


was stated that enough sound, unbiased 
reliable material on the reading level 
of high school students was not avail- 
able on matters of that character. The 
next step, taken in 1935, involved a 
search to see whether satisfactory ma- 
terial existed for such study of live 
issues. A year of research fellowship 
followed, ending with the conclusion 
that the information was so scattered 
through reports of hearings, investiga- 
tions, and specialized, adult-type pub- 
lications that no ordinary teacher or 
class could have the time or opportu- 
nity toemploy it for class discussion and 
study. A third year was devoted to 
securing research writers to produce 
two units, one on taxes and another on 
Civil Service. These were mimeo- 
graphed and tried out in twelve selected 
high schools during the following year, 
with encouraging reports from the ex- 
perimenting schools. During the follow- 
ing year, searching for a way to make 
the new content available for wider 
trial use, the Committee approached 
several publishing companies who were 
reluctant to participate in the project. 
One publishing company, however, 
took the initiative and came to the 
North Central Association with an offer 
of cooperative sponsorship, asserting 
that they were willing to undertake the 
publication and accept a financial loss, 
if necessary, in the interest of educa- 
tional experimentation. The venture 
thus launched has in itself set a pattern 
for cooperation between publishers and 
educational groups which may be ex- 
tended to other projects. 

The Committee locates promising 
writers and offers them modest com- 
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pensation for submitting a first draft 
of a unit which has been outlined and 
discussed carefully. The Committee is 
free to reject it at this point, to revise 
it, or to submit it to the publisher for 
advice concerning publishing it. If 
publication is decided upon, the writer 
is paid a second and larger sum to carry 
through the revisions, improvements, 
proofreading, and final editing in col- 
laboration with the editorial staff of the 
company concerned. Such help in il- 
lustration, criticism, and _ technical 
organization has probably exceeded 
that given most authors of textbooks. 
Few full-size textbooks are so carefully 
checked by being submitted to scholars 
and outstanding authorities as these 
unit pamphlets. Both the Committee 
and the publishers have selected readers 
and critics to assure authenticity and 
accuracy. The usual royalties are paid 
by the publisher to the North Central 
Association for use in further research. 
After twenty thousand copies are sold, 
half the royalty payments are made to 
the producing writer. 

No other means has been found, 
short of an expensive subsidy or a grant 
from a foundation, which so effectively 
enables an organization to get a broad 
trial of new text material. On the one 
hand, the editorial and technical as- 
sistance of a professional publisher is 
most helpful. Furthermore, the sales 
organization and other distributive re- 
sources of a large company are almost 
indispensable. On the other hand, the 
sponsorship of a large and influential 
organization, such as the North Cen- 
tral Association, helps to guard against 
too great a risk for the publisher. 
Therefore, the arrangement has been 
mutually advantageous to both. 


WHAT IS NEW ABOUT THE UNITS 


The unit studies thus far produced 
have been planned to provide material 
for a modern approach to the education 
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of young citizens. They grow out of the 
belief that high school students are ma- 
ture enough to study some of the im- 
portant, continuing problems of society 
which directly affect their lives. No 
class group can ever study all of these 
problems; but they can study a few 
which have direct meaning to them, 
and thus develop methods of attack, 
gain a knowledge of facts, use wisely 
sources of information, and promote 
habits of thinking which will be useful 
in arriving at decisions about the issues 
which constantly confront them. They 
can do this if they have material which 
supplies them with authentic, basic 
facts and which is written in language 
understood by high school students. 

Pamphlet material is not new for 
high schools. But most of those avail- 
able deal with limited aspects of a 
topic, or present the specific point of 
view of a given promotional group. 
They are written for adults and often 
with a crusader motive. They are valu- 
able for supplementary study, but do 
not serve well as basic texts expected to 
give a comprehensive account of a 
problem. In view of these facts, some of 
the requirements which the Committee 
on Experimental Units adheres to in 
producing the Unit Studies in Ameri- 
can Problems may be repeated here. 
They are as follows: 

1. The units should be planned and written by 
high school teachers on the basis of their own 
classroom experience. 

2. Each pamphlet should present a reasonably 
comprehensive treatment of a problem, an area, 
or a field. It should serve as the basis for a fairly 


complete study, even if little supplementary 
material is used. 

3. Each unit should be produced with the 
same care for accuracy, attention to format, illus- 
tration, and critical study of philosophic view- 
points as is exercised in regard to the best text- 
books. 

4. The use of pamphlets should enable the 
teacher and the class to select the topics or prob- 
lems of most interest and value at a given time. 

5. As conditions change, new unit texts 
should be made available for classroom use in a 
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relatively short time so as to obviate an expensive 
re-adoption of testbooks. Thus publishers may 
discontinue or revise an outmoded presentation 
with less expense than is possible with more 
costly textbooks. 

6. Each problem dealt with, when circum- 
stances warrant, should be given fuller and more 
comprehensive treatment than is possible in a 
general text. 

HOW THE EXPERIMENTAL SERIES 


HAS BEEN RECEIVED 


The response of schools and edu- 
cators to the new material has been en- 
couraging, both in commendation and 
in the more tangible approval of pur- 
chase for use. Many schools have pur- 
chased classroom sets of each title and 
taken time out of the more traditional 
courses to make the practical approach 
encouraged by the units. Where this 
has been done, the teacher and the 
class have been helped to reach into the 
contemporary world of real problems in 
a manner difficult to accomplish with 
the usual text material. The experience 
of the Committee has demonstrated 
that teachers want the timely content 
dealing with current issues and will 
recommend purchases in financially 
profitable amounts, if the publications 
are available. It is now believed that 
enough such units are available to jus- 
tify a teacher in planning to use them 
as a full year course. At least two types 
of demand have been noted in the pur- 
chases. Civil Service, published in 1939, 
includes material and information 
about an important subject that is not 
available in any one publication else- 
where. It represents information 
gleaned from widely scattered sources 
and brought together to bear upon one 
of the critical problems of a democracy. 
The demand has not been great in any 
one year but is consistent and continu- 
ing. Democracy and Its Competitors rang 
the bell at a time when it was needed. 
More than twenty thousand copies 
were sold in three months. It was not 
only timely and therefore valuable but 
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it rendered a service that a full-scale 
textbook could not. In the Service with 
Uncle Sam had a similar timely value. 
Conservation of Natural Resources brings 
together the essential material from a 
confusing variety of pamphlets, books, 
and bulletins in such a manner that a 
high school class may grapple with the 
problem as a whole and avoid the error 
of emphasizing one or two aspects while 
ignoring others. The demand for it 
should be consistent and regular over 
a long period of time. Both of the de- 
mands implied above; namely, one for 
materials bearing upon the nature of 
democratic government and its agen- 
cies, and the other, upon conservation 
of natural resources are well served by 
the publication of text material in 
pamphlet form. 

The sales report shown below is ac- 
curate and indicates the extent to 
which experimental units have been 
accepted by high school teachers. It 
should be noted that some of the titles 
have been on the market but a short 
time, while others have been available 
for six years. Without unusual adver- 
tising, information about new type ma- 
terials spreads slowly and schools hesi- 
tate to purchase them in quantity until 
their ‘worth is established. With these 
conditions in mind, the sales record is 
most encouraging. 


Sale of Unit Books to November 1, 1944 


Civil/Service;(@030)maee ese ee 18,204 
Wihyelaxesi(io30) Sm acmete ree 20,358 
Housing in the United States (1942).. 9,445 
Defense of the Western Hemisphere 

(OAT) RR ois lees beac erties tes ee 9,063 
Government in Business (1942)....... 5,302 
In the Service with Uncle Sam (1942). 12,317 
Vouthsands}opss(t042) sane ote ee 4,724 
Latin America and the World Struggle 

(LOAZ) yaa ie a. os oc cotta etre ttt: 9,419 
Conservation of Natural Resources 

(i Oay) eres Wiss Site eee cee 2,360 
Democracy and Its Competitors (1940). 40,471 


PUBLICATION OF EXPERIMENTAL UNIT STUDIES 


PRODUCTION OF SIMILAR MATERIALS 
BY OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Several pamphlet- or unit-produc- 
tion programs have been initiated in 
recent years. As previously stated, the 
North Central Association makes no 
claim that it originated the pattern. 
However, it has fostered and encour- 
aged this type of response to a current 
need by taking part in it as an influ- 
ential educational organization. The 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, the National Council 
of Social Studies, the Institute on 
Pacific Relations, and the National 
Council of English Teachers have 
sponsored or produced pamphlet mate- 
rials to aid in improving instruction. 
Until recently, most of the materials 
were directed to teachers to help them 
in their planning and in their search 
for bibliographies and references. The 
Committee on Experimental Units be- 
lieves that the teacher’s greatest need 
is for basic text material to put in the 
hands of students, descriptive and in- 
formational reading which will ac- 
quaint them with the broad application 
of important issues to their own lives 
and times. The demand is not for brief 
statements of ready-made conclusions 
to be remembered, but for an impartial 
presentation of facts and ideas about 
problems which have no complete and 
final answers. Whether or not the As- 
sociation has been markedly responsi- 
ble for initiating the use of such text 
material, it is encouraging to note the 
increasing quantity of unit-study pub- 
lications directed toward this objective. 
Writers and textbook publishers have 
investigated independently the possi- 
bilities and experimented with a vari- 
ety of approaches to the production of 
texts which will help teachers achieve 
vitality and currency in their class- 
rooms. The solution is not complete 
and the continuing sponsorship of edu- 
cational organizations is both neces- 
sary and significant. 
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EXPANSION INTO NEW SUBJECT 
FIELDS 


The Steering Committee of the Com- 
mission on Research and Service re- 
quested the Committee on Experi- 
mental Units to continue its activity 
in the social studies field and to give 
attention to others in which the promo- 
tion of new types of teaching aids will 
be helpful. In the social studies, the 
committee has under way such units as 
Geography in the Social Studies, World 
Peace Organization, and Minority Group 
Relations. These are topics, not ac- 
cepted titles. In the science field, the 
Subcommittee on Science has com- 
pleted the first draft of a unit, Aero- 
nautics, for junior high schools and has 
under consideration plans for an ori- 
entation unit, Why Study Science, and 
another, Consumer Chemistry. The 
Subcommittee on Mathematics has 
completed a first draft of Stretching the 
Family Income and is planning a unit 
for high school pupils entitled The Na- 
ture of Proof. These are not announce- 
ments of publication but indications 
that the North Central Association ac- 
cepts the responsibility for trying to 
encourage the production of improved 
teaching aids in any possible way. The 
cooperative arrangement with writers 
and publishers and the official sponsor- 
ship of the Association seem to be both 
expedient and effective. The Commit- 
tee expects to avoid the production of 
publications in which other organiza- 
tions or publishers are satisfactorily 
meeting the need. The North Central 
Association is not in the business of 
writing or sponsoring textbooks as such 
or in collecting royalties for profit. It 
exists for the purpose of improving 
education. Producing experimental text 
material which publishers hesitate to 
issue independently because of uncer- 
tainty of reception which might jeopar- 
dize adequate sales is only one of the 
services that can be given to education. 


THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE STUDY GOES ON 


RUSSELL COOPER 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


EVERYBODY these days is talking about 
liberal arts education. Some hail it as 
the one sure antidote for atomic de- 
struction. Others deplore it as a good 
idea now hopelessly lost in academic 
underbrush. But all would agree that 
man cannot live by bread alone, that 
somehow we must help students to 
comprehend the meaning and the limi- 
tations of this mechanistic civilization, 
and we must help them to develop a 
sense of values which will operate ef- 
fectively in a democratic society. 

The job of the liberal arts college is 
therefore more crucial than ever. If 
this basic American institution fails to 
give men poise and direction, who will? 
For it is the liberal arts college which 
has traditionally been the foundation 
and the fountain for other leaders of 
our culture—the public school teachers, 
the ministers, the journalists and the 
statesmen. Fortunately many college 
faculties clearly see that former stand- 
ards of achievement are not enough 
and they are reorganizing their insti- 
tutions to meet the greater challenge 
to this postwar era. 

Readers of the QUARTERLY are al- 
ready familiar with the studies under- 
taken by a group of colleges cooperat- 
ing with the Subcommittee on the 
Preparation of High School Teachers 
in Colleges of Liberal Arts. Beginning 
with a survey of educational practice 
in twelve representative colleges during 
the autumn of 1940, the Subcommittee 
defined certain dominant issues and 
made these the theme of sixteen week- 
end intercollegiate conferences con- 
ducted across the region during 1941 
and 1942. As an outgrowth of the con- 


ferences, twenty-eight colleges col- 
laborated in a program of self-appraisal 
and experimentation, gaining insights 
which led to many significant changes. 
The story of this twenty-eight college 
study is recorded in the book, Better 
Colleges—Better Teachers, reviewed in 
the April, 1945, number of the 
QUARTERLY (pp. 358-61) and discussed 
by President Gage in another article 
of this issue. 
This book, however, has proved to 
be essentially a report of progress. For 
the study is going forward and indeed 
is now greatly expanded. Instead of 
twenty-eight participating colleges 
there are now seventy-three. These 
comprise more than one-third of all the 
liberal arts colleges in the North Cen- 
tral Association’s twenty-state area. 
And all will be actively engaged this 
year in a systematic analysis of their 
educational procedures with a mutual 
sharing of materials and results. 


THE BASIS OF PARTICIPATION 


The decision to expand the program 
was in response to the requests of many 
colleges who could not be included in 
the earlier, more limited study. In is- 
suing its invitations, the Subcommittee 
set forth the conditions of membership, 
and since these conditions reflect the 
essential features of the organization 
they are summarized below. 

The Subcommittee agreed to con- 
tribute: 


1. Coordinators to administer the program— 
approximately one for every twenty-five institu- 
tions. 

2. Two summer workshops, from June 18 to 
July.14 and from August 6 to August 31, to 
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which each college could send as many repre- 
sentatives as it wished. 

3. A clearing house for distributing materials 
developed in the cooperating colleges, such as 
syllabi of new courses, personnel materials, 
results of studies, etc. 

4. A visit to each college by a coordinator to 
participate in the discussion of local problems. 

5. The facilitation of inter-campus faculty 
visitations. 

6. Whatever stimulation a college may derive 
from the consciousness of participation in a 
region-wide program, in some cases one of the 


greatest benefits. 


For their part, the participating col- 
leges also assumed certain commit- 
ments: 


1. It was assumed that every institution en- 
tering the study would have a genuine interest in 
analyzing and improving its program and would 
share its discoveries with other cooperating 
institutions. 

2. Each college was expected to contribute 
$100 to the administrative costs of the program, 
which is entirely self-supporting. This sum was 
payable July 1, 1945, though it could be deferred 
until October 1, 1945, if an institution should 
find this latter date budgetarily more convenient. 

3. Each college was expected to send at least 
one representative to a summer workshop to 
prepare himself for stronger educational leader- 
ship. Workshop expenses, including tuition, room 
and meals, would approximate $125 per delegate 
and would be the responsibility of the institution 
or individual involved. The $100 administrative 
fee mentioned above did not cover workshop 
expenses except incidental administration and 
assistance in equalizing transportation costs. 


THE COOPERATING COLLEGES 


The colleges which have agreed to 
participate in this cooperative study 
represent a cross section of liberal arts 
education in America. Some are old, 
well-established institutions; others are 
young and struggling. Some normally 
enroll over one thousand students, 
others fewer than two hundred. They 
are scattered over fifteen states ranging 
from Oklahoma to West Virginia to 
Minnesota, and they are identified with 
sixteen religious denominations. While 
most of them are co-educational, eleven 
are women’s colleges and two are for 
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men. Some are essentially city colleges 
with over go percent of their students 
commuting while others are in rural 
communities where all live on the 
campus. 

These differing conditions obviously 
imply widely varying educational re- 
sponsibilities and problems, and yet 
there is a commonality of purpose and 
tradition which binds all colleges to- 
gether in this common quest. The 
names of the institutions which are 
joining in the study this year are as 
follows: 


Adrian, Adrian, Michigan 

Albion, Albion, Michigan 
Alderson-Broaddus, Philippi, West Virginia 
Ashland, Ashland, Ohio 

Augsburg, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Aurora, Aurora, Illinois 

Baker, Baldwin, Kansas 
Baldwin-Wallace, Berea, Ohio 
Bethany, Bethany, West Virginia 
Bethany, Lindsborg, Kansas 
Bethany-Peniel, Bethany, Oklahoma 
Bethel, North Newton, Kansas 
Bluffton, Bluffton, Ohio 

Briar Cliff, Sioux City, Iowa 

Carroll, Waukesha, Wisconsin 

Central, Pella, Iowa 

Coe, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Cornell, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 

Creighton, Omaha, Nebraska 

Dakota Wesleyan, Mitchell, South Dakota 
Davis and Elkins, Elkins, West Virginia 
Drake, Des Moines, Iowa 

Drury, Springfield, Missouri 

Dubuque, Dubuque, Lowa 

Earlham, Richmond, Indiana 
Evansville, Evansville, Ind. 

Fort Hays, Hays, Kansas 

Friends, Wichita, Kansas 

Goshen, Goshen, Indiana 

Greenville, Greenville, Illinois 
Grinnell, Grinnell, Iowa 

Gustavus Adolphus, St. Peter, Minnesota 
Hamline, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Hiram, Hiram, Ohio 

Huntington, Huntington, Indiana 
Illinois Wesleyan, Bloomington, Illinois 
Indiana Central, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Iowa Wesleyan, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 
John Brown, Siloam Springs, Arkansas 
Kletzing, University Park, Iowa 

Knox, Galesburg, Illinois 

Lindenwood, St. Charles, Missouri 


x 
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Loretto, Loretto Heights, Colorado 

Luther, Decorah, Iowa 

Macalester, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Manchester, North Manchester, Indiana 

Marion, Marion, Ind. 

Marymount, Salina, Kansas 

McPherson, McPherson, Kansas 

Midland, Fremont, Neb. 

Missouri Valley, Marshall, Missouri 

Morningside, Sioux City, Iowa 

Morris Harvey, Charleston, West Virginia 

Mt. St. Scholastica, Atchison, Kansas 

Mundelein, Chicago, Illinois 

Nebraska Wesleyan, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Northland, Ashland, Wisconsin 

Otterbein, Westerville, Ohio 

Ozarks, Clarksville, Arkansas 

Rockford, Rockford, Illinois 

Rosary, River Forest, Illinois 

St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota 

St. Francis Xavier, Chicago, Illinois 

St. Mary’s, Winona, Minnesota 

St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minnesota 

Upper Iowa, Fayette, Iowa 

Washburn, Topeka, Kansas 

Western Union, Le Mars, Iowa 

West Virginia Wesleyan, Buckhannon, West 
Virginia 

Wheaton, Wheaton, Illinois 

Wilmington, Wilmington, Ohio 

Wittenberg, Springfield, Ohio 

Yankton, Yankton, South Dakota 


THE SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


As noted above, an essential feature 
of this program has been the summer 
workshop experience. For the past four 
years the workshop had been held at 
the University of Minnesota but this 
summer there were two—one at the 
University of Minnesota and the other 
at the University of Chicago. They 
proved to be of almost equal size with 
approximately fifty persons in each 
group. 

Each workshop was likewise broadly 
representative in its membership. With 
help from the Subcommittee toward 
the equalization of transportation ex- 
penses, participants came to each from 
all over the region. Moreover each 
group included professors from nearly 
every department of learning. The fol- 
lowing thirty interests were represented 
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at one or both of the places: Agricul- 
ture, Bible, Biology, Business Manager, 
Chemistry, Dean, Dean of Men, Dean 
of Women, Economics, Education, 
English, French, German, Greek, His- 
tory, Journalism, Latin, Librarian, 
Mathematics, Music, Personnel, Phi- 
losophy, Physical Education, Political 
Science, President, Psychology, Regis- 
trar, Sociology, Spanish, and Vice 
President. 

One of the greatest values of the en- 
tire experience came from the informal 
pooling of points of view and experience 
from such widely diversified back-- 
grounds. Immediately one was lifted 
above the petty concerns of his own 
little niche and made to see the over- 
all complex problems of the entire in- 
stitution. 

Both workshops followed the same 
general pattern. Each morning there 
was an hour-and-a-half general session 
dealing with some important issue in 
higher education. Normally this con- 
sisted of a semi-formal presentation by 
a member of the group or a staff mem- 
ber of the university, followed by ques- 
tions and general discussion. There 
were four seminars dealing with prob- 
lems of curriculum, instruction, per- 
sonnel, and professional teacher educa- 
tion. Each met three times a week and 
the workshoppers were encouraged to 
attend about two of them regularly. 
The more hardy souls, however, actu- 
ally attended all four seminars besides 
participating in committee and per- 
sonal projects. 

The spirit of the workshops was one 
of flexibility and informality. In addi- 
tion to the. organized sessions, there 
were numerous spontaneous bull ses- 
sions, and in many cases the members 
plunged independently into some aca- 
demic problem of their own. In this 
they were assisted by the resources of 
the workshop library and the staff. 
Near the close of each workshop each 
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delegate prepared a statement of the 
educational ideas which seemed most 
applicable for his institution, and it 
will be his responsibility to work with 
his colleagues this year in defining the 
local needs still more precisely and in 
undertaking some educational study 
and experimentation. 


ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF THE STUDY 


The experience of this North Central 
program through the years has yielded 
certain generalizations which will con- 


tinue to apply during the months 


ahead. 

1. The function of teacher educa- 
tion, which has prompted the venture, 
must be interpreted very broadly if it 
is to realize its full significance. It in- 
cludes the work in the Education De- 
partment and the student-teaching ex- 
perience, of course, but even more it 
embraces all those sources where the 
student acquires his general education, 
his mastery of a teaching field, and his 
ability to lead people. In fact, adequate 
teacher education necessarily requires 
the effective contribution of every part 
of the institution and is virtually 
synonymous with liberal arts education 
itself. 

2. Because of this broad base of 
educational responsibility, it is impor- 
tant that the subject-matter professors 
assume active leadership in the enter- 
prise. It is significant that 77 percent 
of the faculty leaders who attended the 
workshops this summer were professors 
in departments other than Education. 
The age-old rivalry between Education 
and other departments is disappearing 
as each comes to recognize its own re- 


sponsibilities and to appreciate the con- _ 


tributions of the other. 

3. There is great value in having the 
educational initiative flow from the 
classroom professors themselves rather 
than be handed down by the adminis- 
tration. The president and dean must 
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assist and encourage, of course, but the 
crucial test of any educational venture 
is the effect upon the student in the 
classroom, and to achieve results there 
where they really count there must be 
whole-hearted enthusiasm and under- 
standing from the teachers themselves. 
Active leadership and responsibility in- 
evitably make the faculty’s participa- 
tion more genuine and pervasive. 

4. Just as the professor must be en- 
couraged to solve his problems without 
excessive dominance from above, so 
must each institution determine its own 
program without domination from this 
North Central committee. The policy 
throughout this program has been one 
of complete local autonomy, each col- 
lege determining for itself the problems 
to be studied and the procedures to be 
employed. The Subcommittee has 
sought merely to provide facilities for 
stimulation, such as conferences and 
workshops, and then to render every 
possible assistance when help was re- 
quested. There has been no attempt to 
press a common program or even com- 
mon studies upon the cooperating in- 
stitutions. By pursuing their distinctive 
objectives more effectively, the colleges 
are actually becoming more different 
rather than more alike, even though all 
may be better. 

5. Among the colleges which have 
accomplished the most results, a key 
factor has been the emphasis upon 
evaluation. As both student and insti- 
tution are appraised in the light of their 
goals, incentive is found for further 
progress, promising avenues of ex- 
ploration are detected, and experi- 
mental projects are measured. While 
this method is not spectacular, it leads 
to steady, evolutionary growth and 
tends to carry the entire faculty along 
together. — 

6. There is great value in intercol- 
legiate cooperation. No college is so 
strong but that it has much to learn 
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and none is so weak but that it has 
much to share. As each institution de- 
velops new Courses, new evaluative in- 
struments, new aids to student adjust- 
ment, its materials are distributed to 
the others. These others can seldom use 
the material intact, but often they de- 
rive there that stimulus to their own 
imaginations which leads to faster and 
surer progress all around. The improve- 
ment of any one college redounds to 
the benefit of all, and indeed to all 
America. 


THE ON-GOING PROGRAM 


As the colleges develop their studies 
this year, their efforts will be coor- 
dinated by a staff of four persons, each 
serving part time. The Committee has 
enlisted the services of three faculty 
leaders from the cooperating institu- 
tions. They are Dr. Frank W. Clip- 
pinger, Professor of English and Dean 
of Men at Drury College; Dr. Clarence 
Lee Furrow, Professor of Biology at 
Knox College; and Dr. George E. 
Hill, Educational Psychologist and 
Director of Personnel at Macalester 
College. These men directed the sum- 
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mer workshops and will visit the par- 
ticipating colleges during the year. 
During his day on a campus the coor- 
dinator will have an opportunity to 
gather ideas from the local program as 
well as to contribute relevant sugges- 
tions from the activities elsewhere. The 
present writer will continue his par- 
ticipation in the project through his 
responsibilities as secretary of the Com- 
mittee. 

The intercollegiate conferences, 
which proved so popular in 1941 and 
1942 will probably be resumed this 
year. It is planned to hold several of 
these weekend meetings at convenient 
points across the region. In this way all 
professors, whether their colleges are 
enrolled in the study or not, will be in- 
cited to discuss the issues now confront- 
ing liberal arts education. 

No one can say how long this pro- 
gram will continue nor what new un- 
dertakings it may foster. The Subcom- 
mittee is convinced, however, that the 
problems of higher education must and 
can be solved by the colleges them- 
selves and it is pleased to have a small 
part in the realization of that goal. 


A VITAL REPORT: BETTER COLLEGES—BETTER TEACHERS 


H. M. Gacr 


Lindenwood College 
St. Charles, Missouri 


THE report, Better Colleges—Better 
Teachers,’ written by Russell M. Cooper 
for the Subcommittee on the Prepara- 
tion of High School Teachers in Col- 
leges of Liberal Arts, published in 1944 
and distributed by the Macmillan 
Company, has been well received with- 
in and beyond North Central territory. 
A first printing of 1,150 copies was soon 
exhausted and a second printing of 
seven hundred copies was ordered. A 
third printing may be needed. 

The report may be considered as part 
of the whole national interest in teacher 
education. Within the last fifteen years 
hundreds of people have been organized 
to concentrate on the study of teacher 
education. Many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars have been spent on 
these ventures. All of these efforts have 
a definite and inclusive purpose. It is to 
raise the whole level of life in our 
America in the only way it can be 
raised namely, by improving the qual- 
ity of teachers and teaching. This pur- 
pose is supported and promoted by 
faith in the nature of the purpose and 
that it can be progressively realized. 
The American people have faith in 
religion, education, and _ legislation. 
Education is central in importance. 
Faith in legislation may be a misplaced 
confidence; our religious foundations 
may show signs of decay. In either case 
the remedy in large part may be found 
in education. 

The venture which this report sum- 


1 New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. 
Pp. viii+167. A review of this book prepared by 
Earl J. McGrath, of the University of Buffalo, 
appears on pages 359-61 of the QUARTRRLY for 
April, 1945. 


marizes was supported by a subsidy of 
$27,000. In view of the magnitude of 
this venture, although it is only a de- 
tail in a great national interest and ef- 
fort, the amount of money spent is sur- 
prisingly small. It would be difficult to 
find a more fruitful subsidy. However, 
from nothing nothing comes. It must, 
therefore, be remembered that the 
work reported in Better Colleges—Bet- 
ter Teachers had the support of the 
ready-made, elaborate, and stable or- 
ganization of the North Central Asso- 
ciation. Such an organization is, of 
course, worth thousands of dollars in 
the matter of getting started and in get- 
ting results. Furthermore, the work was 
the beneficiary of the budgets of the 
twenty-eight colleges which cooperated 
in the study. 

A reader of Better Colleges—Better 
Teachers may wonder why so many col- 
leges agreed to cooperate in the study 
and retained a persistent interest in it. 
The answer may be found in the fact 
that each separate four-year liberal arts 
college offers some specialized courses. 
Each college, therefore, must devise 
means by which a specialized course 
may be integrated with or incorpo- 
rated in the requirements for general or 
liberal education. An answer to the 
problem of teacher education would 
provide suggestions by which liberal 
arts colleges could solve their prob- 
lems of home economics, music, art, 
physical education, journalism, com- 
merce and finance, speech, etc. This 
list is a reminder that the North Cen- 
tral Association several years ago 
initiated a series of studies of spe- 
cialized courses in liberal arts colleges. 
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In the QUARTERLY are reports on com- 
mercial courses, music, physical edu- 
cation, and home economics. Better 
Colleges—Better Teachers may well take 
its place and be studied with these re- 
ports on better colleges—better home 
economists, etc. 

In view of what has been said one is 
not surprised to find Better Colleges— 
Better Teachers heavily weighted with 
expressions of interest in general edu- 
cation, various methods of approach to 
the problem. and things done here and 
there to solve it. At this point one dis- 
covers that Better Colleges—Better 
Teachers is not an expression of the 
mind of Russell M. Cooper. It is not 
a conclusion of the subcommittee. No- 
where does the volume say, for instance 
that general education must include a 
required course in the humanities 
which must be presented three hours a 
week for one year from the historical 
point of view with the cooperation of 
certain departments of instruction. Dr. 
Cooper could have written a more defi- 
nite report and supported his conclu- 
sions and directions for teacher edu- 
cation by earnest personal conviction. 
As faithful coordinator and reporter he 
did not do that. Neither did he set 
down a digest of opinions of the Com- 
mittee. With clarity, conciseness, and 
fidelity he has presented an account of 
what twenty-eight colleges have done 
and plan to do in the future as they 
work together in summer workshops 
and on their respective campuses. 

When the American Council on Edu- 
cation established its Commission on 
Teacher Education it entered that ven- 
ture with assurance that the North 
Central Association along with other 
bodies would receive the work of the 
Commission and implement it. This 
hospitality has been extended to the 
Council’s Commission. The North 
Central Association is in a position to 
influence the practices of colleges. 
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However, it is not probable that Better 
Colleges—Better Teachers. will result in 
marked restatement of requirements 
for and admission of colleges to the list 
of colleges approved by the North Cen- 
tral. That is not the way the North 
Central will, in this instance at least, 
get things done. 

There are three ways to Sei things 
done. The first is by executive order. 
This way is expeditious. It is some- 
times necessary in emergencies, but it 
is not a good way. The second way is by 
majority vote. This way is frequently 
used. It is good but not the best way. 
The best way is to arrive at a common 
understanding. This method requires 
time and patience. The precipitate of 
opinion and resulting practice reached 
after prolonged discussion and experi- 
ment is an enduring achievement. The 
third way of getting things done is, 
therefore, the best way. It is the way by 
which the North Central acting through 
its Subcommittee and the use of Better 
Colleges—Better Teachers will realize 
its purpose to improve the preparation 
of teachers in liberal arts colleges. 

Better Colleges—Better Teachers after 
an introductory statement on the ori- 
gin of the Committee and organization 
of its work goes immediately into con- 
sideration of institutional purpose. 
This is radical in the sense that it goes 
to the roots of institutional life. In no 
cooperating college was the study super- 
ficial. For this reason it may be that 
some colleges do not care to enter the 
cooperating group. Some might feel 
that teacher education is not within the 
scope of institutional policy. It would 
be at once interesting and valuable to 
have a thorough study of the articles 
of incorporation of colleges. Probably 
it would be surprising also to presi- 
dents, professors and, maybe, to trus- 
tees. It is certain that some colleges 
would be surprised to find themselves 
committed to preparation of teachers 
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by articles of incorporation. In many 
others the clear implication of stated 
purpose necessarily or naturally in- 
cludes teacher education. The report 
says nothing about charters but looks 
at revival and revision of aims and ob- 
jectives as stated in the catalogue and 
long forgotten, or, perhaps, never 
known by president and faculty. 

The North Central Association in 
recent years has stressed institutional 
awareness as a criterion of excellence. 
Alert individuality is praiseworthy; in- 
ert existence is unwholesome. The 
reader of Better Colleges—Better Teach- 
ers will get a well founded impression 
that the cooperative study of teacher 
education has aroused the participating 
colleges and neighboring institutions to 
serious consideration of institutional 
purpose by teachers who should par- 
ticipate in statement of the purpose and 
who in any case must implement it. 
Hundreds of subject matter teachers 
have joined in: regional conferences. 
The conferences in number and attend- 
ance are something new in North Cen- 
tral territory. To them came teachers 
of all sorts of subjects charged with re- 
sponsibility to consider and later to do 
something about a particular institu- 
tional responsibility. This is much bet- 
ter than attendance at conventions by 
presidents and deans who seldom re- 
turn to the campus with anything defi- 
nite for the faculty to do. 

It is easy to become optimistic about 
results when there have been favorable 
beginnings of a venture. Institutions 
and movements within institutions are 
not extemporized. Announcement of 
achievement based on resolutions by 
faculty and trustees may well be mis- 
trusted. Common understandings ar- 
rived at slowly by processes of general 
and painstaking discussion do bear 
fruit in the course of years. One’s confi- 
dence in Better Colleges—Betier Teach- 
ers is increased by the very fact that it 
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makes no announcement of conclusions 
reached with finality and of a mission 
definitely fulfilled. A reader of the book 
may, however, fairly conclude that 
progress has been made in the matter 
of getting teacher education recognized 
as a responsibility of a liberal arts col- 
lege. 

The North Central feels that institu- 
tional aims should be adequate in clar- 
ity, scope, and general acceptance by 
the faculty. One may well feel that 
with respect to clarity and scope the 
progress made in the incorporation of 
teacher education in the whole institu- 
tional aim has been satisfactory. There 
remains a suspicion that some progress 
must be made in the direction of gen- 
eral acceptance by the faculty. One is, 
therefore, encouraged to note that 
Better Colleges—Better Teachers is a re- 
port on the beginning of a work which 
is on-going and has in fact progressed 
since the report was written. Faculty 
members with departmental minds and 
professional ambitions are prone to 
seek personal satisfaction and promo- 
tion by preparation of students for 
graduate work. This is commendable. 
It is not commendable to neglect the 
greater number of students who pass 
through their departments into high 
school teaching positions. 

Recent studies of teacher education 
have emphasized the importance of 
preparing teachers for participating in 
community life and for viewing public 
schools as a projection of community 
life. Better Colleges—Better Teachers 
touches this field at various points. One 
wishes that the cooperating colleges 
had done more reportable work in this 
direction. The book does state, how- 
ever, that teacher education would be 
better if college professors knew more 
about high schools and the communi- 
ties in which they operate. For reasons 
other than immediate service to prepa- 
ration of high school teachers it be- 
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hooves colleges to know about high 
schools and their communities. A most 
recent and marked trend is toward rec- 
ognition that higher education rests 
squarely on the public schools. Public 
schools adapt their programs to the 
communities they serve rather than to 
college entrance requirements. Rapid 
changes taking place in America are 
reflected in public schools and will soon 
be reflected in college programs. 

Here and there in Better Colleges— 
Better Teachers one finds a reference to 
spiritual values and religion. Here is 
something that is admittedly funda- 
mental. Why was not more said about 
it? Something, much more than is re- 
ported in the book, was done about it. 
Doubtless our sense of freedom and 
feeling that religion on which spiritual 
values are based is a private affair ac- 
count for reticence in this and all other 
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books of the kind. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the public has an 
interest in this “private affair.” The 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
1893 said, “This is a Christian Na- 
tion.”” Some day some genius may de- 
vise a way for an inclusive and gen- 
erally acceptable effort to do something 
in a field which everyone agrees is im- 
portant. Just now people in consterna- 
tion are realizing that the only defense 
against the atomic bomb is spiritual. 
There remains the problem of setting 
up that defense by educational proc- 
esses. Herein is hope. Amid the ruin 
of the postwar era it is well to remem- 
ber that the evil that men do lives after 
them but not in the germ plasm. A new 
generation can always be educated by 
properly prepared teachers. It is possi- 
ble to have better colleges and, there- 
by, better teachers. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR USING ATTACKING READING PROBLEMS 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


PavuL B. Jacopson 
Davenport, Iowa 


Ir the bulletin, Attacking Reading 
Problems in Secondary Schools, is to 
fulfill its purpose of improving reading 
instruction in the secondary school, it 
must be brought to the attention of 
high school faculties until every teacher 
recognizes her responsibility in teaching 
reading. It is a duty of the high school 
principal to sensitize the faculty to the 
importance of reading problems in 
secondary schools. 

Many ways of securing faculty ap- 
preciation of the importance of reading 
have been successful. Three types of 
faculty discussion which have had un- 
usual success are listed in the following 
paragraphs. 

The first method consists of pointed 
discussion and analysis of reading 
habits of good and failing pupils. Or- 
dinarily failing pupils have poor read- 
ing habits; the best students have good 
reading habits. 

A second type of faculty discussion 
which has been generally successful is 
a summary of reports from faculty 
members about the five or six poorest 
readers in each class. After the prob- 
lems of the poorest readers have been 
listed they are discussed. 

The third method of sensitizing the 
faculty is group study of results of a 
reading test such as the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test. 

It is frequently valuable to have a 
specialist or consultant in reading em- 
ployed by the Board of Education to 
assist the faculty in the study of read- 
ing problems. If such a consultant is 
furnished he will probably be most suc- 
cessful if his visits follow one or more of 
the activities suggested above. When 


interest in reading has been aroused, 
the following steps, which are recom- 
mended by William S. Gray in his chap- 
ter in the bulletin, are followed: 


1. Organize teacher groups for the purpose of 
continuous study of such issues as the aims and 
the objectives of instruction in reading. 

2. Work with and stimulate teachers of read- 
ing and of the content subjects through confer- 
ences, visitation of classes, demonstration les- 
sons, visits to other schools, reporting of observa- 
tions, suggesting professional reading, and pro- 
viding for attendance of representatives at local 
and regional conferences. 

3. Study with teachers and supervisors the 
results of.tests, and evaluate procedures directed 
toward the attainment of aims and objectives. 
The principal may assist in making, in admin- 
istering, and in interpreting tests. 

4. Assist teachers in the choice of textbooks 
and supplementary materials for reading, mak- 
ing available for their use the expert opinion of 
specialists. 

5. Study and work with all teachers in an 
effort to attain continuous, rapid advancement 
of the child in such reading skills as may be 
necessary for his success in the different content 
fields as well as for his appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of reading.! 


It goes without saying that a profes- 
sional library is necessary in the study 
of reading at the high school level. The 
half-dozen references listed below, 
taken from the bulletin should prove 
very satisfactory: 


Bonn, Guy L., and Bonn, Eva. Developmental 
Reading in High School (The Macmillan Co. 
1941), P. 363. 

CENTER, STELLA, and PARsons, Giapys. Teach- 
ing High School Students to Read (D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 1937), p. 167. 

Hovious, Caror. Suggestions for Teachers of 


1 William S. Gray, ‘‘Steps in Attacking Read- 
ing Problems in High Schools,”’ Attacking Read- 
ing Problems in Secondary Schools, p. 11. North 
Central Association, 1945. 
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Reading (Grades VII to XIII) (D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1939), p. 111. 

Reading Instruction in Secondary Schools. Re- 
search Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, Vol. XX, No. 1, 1942. 

The Teaching of Reading: A Second Report, 
Thirty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, 1937. 

TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. The Nature and Use of 
Reading Tests. Educational Records Bulletin, 
No. 34 (437 West 59 Street, New York, 1941).1 


When the staff has become sensitized 
to the problem of reading, there are 
several provisions which will need to be 
made. Gray lists five of them in the 
bulletin: 


1. Provision for the poor readers who are 
retarded a year or more but are able to use the 
books ordinarily assigned at their respective 
grade levels. These pupils should be identified at 
the beginning of their freshman year in high 
school and assigned to sections of English where 
special attention can be given to their deficiencies 
in reading and the other language arts. Experi- 
ence shows clearly that during the period of a 
semester 75 percent of these readers can make 
sufficient improvement to approximate the 
median achievement of their grade group. As a 
rule, a member of the English Department who 
exhibits a special interest in and understanding 
of reading problems should be selected and 
trained for this responsibility. 

2. Provision for the seriously retarded readers 
who are unable to use the books regularly as- 
signed to their age or grade group. These include 
slow learners, pupils of very low mental ability, 
and those of normal intelligence or above with 
special reading deficiencies. As a rule, these 
pupils require either special remedial help out- 
side of their regular classes or systematic instruc- 
tion in reading below the high school level with 
programs in the various subjects adjusted to 
their level of ability. One or more teachers who 
have been especially trained for such positions 
are often desirable in schools of considerable size. 

3. Adequate emphasis on systematic growth 
in reading on the part of all pupils throughout 
the high school period. Recent studies of reading 
show that growth in reading is as characteristic 
of high school as of elementary school pupils, and 
that it is greatly facilitated through appropriate 
guidance. Indeed, many aspects of reading abil- 
ity will be inadequately tressed unless special 
provision is made for developmental training in 


1 For a more extensive bibliography see At- 
tacking Reading Problems in Secondary Schools, 
pp. 11-12. 
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reading. Major responsibility for the basic train- 
ing provided rests with the English department. 
One of the most effective ways of meeting this 
problem is through the reorganization of the 
tradition course in English composition and 
literature to include vigorous emphasis on all 
forms of communication—speaking, listening, 
writing, and reading. The various members of 
the English department should make an intensive 
study of possibilities in this connection. 

4. Guidance in reading in the content subjects. 
As pointed out in an earlier section, each type of 
material and each subject of study present 
unique reading problems. It is one of the major 
responsibilities of the teacher of any subject to 
recognize the reading problems inherent in the — 
reading materials assigned, to study the nature 
of the reading and study difficulties that their 
pupils encounter, and to provide the kinds of 
help and guidance necessary. In a large high 
school, the teachers of each subject should form 
a committee to study the reading problems 
which they face; in a small high school, all 
teachers of content subjects may form a single 
committee to advantage. 

5. The stimulation of interests and the eleva- 
tion of reading tastes. Experiments show that 
the high school period is a critical one with 
respect to the broadening of reading interests 
and the elevation of reading tastes. A committee 
should be organized consisting of a member of 
the English department, the librarian, and an 
instructor in one of the content fields to study 
the problems and possibilities of the school in 
this area and to report recommendations to the 
staff.t 


If the high school is to realize its 
potentialities in teaching reading, every 
teacher must become a teacher of read- 
ing. This will include both remedial 
and developmental work. Every school 
has need of a remedial program in 
reading. The lowest 20 percent of stu- 
dents in any class will be so far below 
the average that they cannot hope to 
profit from study of the same material 
as the more able students. These people 
constitute those for whom remedial 
provision must be made. It should not 
be a matter of shame that a remedial 
program is provided, rather it should 
be a matter of chagrin if no provision 
is made. The better the original teach- 
ing has been, the more important be- 


1 Gray, op. cit., pp. 13-14. 
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comes a remedial program. This is 
being recognized with greater fre- 
quency as a considerable number of our 
North Central schools indicate that 
they now provide remedial instruction 
in reading for poor readers. 

It is not realized as widely as should 
be what a vocabulary burden each high 
school, subject carries. Consequently, 
each teacher must teach special vo- 
cabulary of her subject. This may be 
done by listing on the blackboard, or 
on a mimeographed sheet, the words in 
each unit; or a week’s work, which stu- 
dents should make particular effort to 
master. Sometimes the words may be 
taught by context. At another time, it 
may be necessary to use pictures to il- 
lustrate the meaning of a word. Cor- 
rection of mistakes by individual pupils 
also offers an opportunity to develop 
vocabulary. Foreign language teaching 
at its best often provides valuable 
training in vocabulary and thus im- 
proves a reading program.! 

The section of the bulletin devoted to 
reading social science describes eleven 
types of reading skills used in the social 
studies. Here is help for the social 
science teacher who wishes to improve 
the reading ability of his pupils. The 
section on science lists eight ways to 
improve reading skills through the 


1 For a more extended discussion see Paul B. 
Jacobson, ‘‘Specific Problems Faced in Further 
Efforts to Improve Reading with Special Refer- 
ence to High Schools and Colleges,’’ pp. 30-36 
in Adjusting Reading Programs to Individuals. 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 
52. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 


194. 
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teaching of science. The section on 
mathematics lists six important ways 
in which reading can be improved. In 
addition, there are excellent chapters 
on recreational reading and apprecia- 
tion, on English, and on literature. 
These chapters, which cannot be re- 
viewed in this brief article, offer spe- 
cific recommendations with which de- 
partmental teachers’ meetings can well 
be concerned. 

There is an excellent chapter on how 
to deal with retarded readers’ problems, 
by Arthur Traxler, of the Educational 
Records Bureau. This chapter, if stud- 
ied by an interested teacher and prin- 
cipal, can form the basis for developing 
a remedial program in those schools 
which do not now have one. The bulle- 
tin also lists brief bibliographies in the 
various fields. These, it is felt, will be of 
inestimable value to teachers who are 
concerned with improving instruction 
in reading. 

One method of improving reading 
instruction which is not included in the 
bulletin, but which might very well be 
added is to recruit teachers who have 
been trained in reading. In unit school 
systems, it is frequently possible to 
“promote” a good teacher from the 
upper elementary school to the senior 
high school with benefit to the faculty 
and the young people who will be 
placed in her charge. The entire bulle- 
tin is excellent. Here is help for the 
busy principal. No one can say that 
he does not know where to begin if he 
has carefully studied this publication. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF MATHEMATICS 


GLEN G. EYE 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


THE Fundamentals have been the sub- 
ject of discussion for many educational 
workers. The educational literature has 
been replete with references to them. 
In some instances they have stimulated 
heated debate. In other instances they 
have been referred to as something ac- 
cepted by all. Educational theorists 
often refer to them as though their 
identity were as clear as the simple 
arithmetical combinations. Neverthe- 
less, the terms of reference vary widely. 
They are referred to in terms of con- 
tent, in terms of outcomes, in terms of 
the needs of society, and in terms of in- 
dividuals. A good case may be estab- 
lished from any of these points of view. 
It is not sufficient, however, merely to 
present a good case. The real test is in 
benefits that accrue to the individual 
learner who is and must continue to be 
an effective member of society. The 
assumptions established by the the- 
orists may be valid and helpful. The 
logic of their identification of the basic 
learning values may be sound. Their 
suggested programs of action may be 
effective. However, if their findings 
cannot be or are not well interpreted by 
the classroom teachers, the students 
will realize little benefit. 

The word, Fundamentals, has been 
juggled with great abandon by our 
educational demagogues. For its pur- 
poses, this group has found it unneces- 
sary to think of the Fundamentals in 
any other than the most generic sense. 
This may have led to some unrest on 
the part of many teaching practitioners 
but, even so, it has not been without 
value. Many of the readers and listeners 
of this group have been left with a deep 


impression of the importance of the 
Fundamentals. The most unfortunate 
aspect of its influence has been the 
oversimplification of the probable iden- 
tity of Fundamentals as basic life 
values. 

There is also the group of tired, over- 
loaded, and confused professional 
workers who solve the problems of the 
Fundamentals by praying for someone 
to make a Messianic declaration of a 
simple answer. To this group, a com- 
plex answer is not acceptable and, 
therefore, wrong. Any new statement 
which will offer material aid to this 
group must be designed in such manner 
that despair is displaced by a ray of 
hope. At any rate, the classroom pro- 
cedures of this group will not be 
changed easily. 

Happily there is the host of alert and 
thoughtful educational workers who 
are aware of an obligation to guarantee 
to each pupil the most essential educa- 
tional experiences required for success- 
ful living. These essential experiences 
may be termed the Fundamentals. The 
members of this group have some clear 
ideas about the fundamentals both in 
general and in particular. However, 
there exists a lack of unity of under- 
standing and practice. These educators 
recognize that the Fundamentals can- 
not be reduced to, and stated in the 
form of, short lists of objective mini- 
mum essentials. There have been lists 
of essential elements of the content of 
instruction which might be measured 
by simple pencil and paper tests. Such 
lists, considered as The Fundamentals, 
have fallen far short of being adequate 
for effective teaching and learning. The 
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Fundamentals can never be reduced to 
a simplified list form. It is necessary to 
consider the factors which are per- 
tinent to their identity as well as their 
realization. Some of these factors are 
(1) the interest and capacity of the 
learner, (2) eventual vocational pur- 
suits, (3) the general and specific re- 
sponsibilities of the learner, (4) the 
opportunity of the student to remain 
in school, and (5) the progressively in- 
creasing demands of a scientific, mech- 
anized, and speeding-up world. 

The Subcommittee on the Funda- 
mentals of Mathematics, is quite aware 
of the various attitudes which exist 
with respect to these basic elements of 
living as definable educational objec- 
tives. The Commission on Research 
and Service created the Committee on 
the Fundamentals with its Subcommit- 
tees for the purpose of developing some 
unity of thinking on such problems by 
the member schools. This Subcommit- 
tee is quite aware of its responsibilities 
to professional educational workers in 
the field of Mathematics. It intends to 
submit a formal statement which will 
be sufficiently specific to be helpful to 
classroom teachers and general enough 
to avoid the loss of perspective with 
regard to the total educational respon- 
sibilities. 

There is little justification in con- 
sidering the fundamentals of mathe- 
matics before making a fair appraisal of 
the place of this area of study in the 
hierarchy of subject fields which com- 
prise the major learning experiences. 
As a subject it has long occupied a posi- 
tion of prominence in the list of re- 
quired experiences. As a field of study 
it often has been victimized by an iso- 
lationist attitude on the part of its 
masters. Occasionally it has flourished 
abortively at the hands of faddists and 
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non-masters of its thorough techniques 
and its possible genuine contribution to 
complete and successful living. If 
mathematics has failed to make a vital 
contribution to the life experiences of 
all people, it is because its school ven- 
dors lost both insight and foresight. 
Mathematics as a vehicle of successful 
living in modern society has lost none 
of its inherent, vital qualities. 

The Subcommittee on the Funda- 
mentals of Mathematics in its report 
will consider mathematics, per se, as 
basic to completely satisfactory living. 
It is a field of experience that serves as 
a foundation to pyramiding life experi- 
ences. It is essential to genuinely suc- 
cessful responses (1) to a world in which 
quantity is important, (2) to a world 
in which order is important, and (3) to 
a civilization in which precise and well- 
directed thinking is essential. 

This statement may be considered a 
preface to the report which the Sub- 
committee will submit later in this aca- 
demic year. The following outline of 
nine chapters provides a preview to the 
general direction in which the report 
will lead. 


TENTATIVE OUTLINE OF THE REPORT 
OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE 
FUNDAMENTALS OF MATHEMATICS 


I. DEFINITION OF THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
MATHEMATICS 
A. Summary and Appraisal of Previous 
Statements 
- B. Definition of Fundamentals 
C. Conditioning Factors 
D. The Approach Used in This Report 
II. Pornts oF VIEW 
. PROCESSES AND SKILLS 
. TRYOUT, SELECTION, AND DIRECTION 
V. MAINTENANCE AND REMEDIAL Work (for 
the average and above average) 
. THE UNNECESSARILY RETARDED 
. SocrAL APPLICATION 
. MENTAL HYGIENE 
. IMPLICATIONS FOR SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TORS 


AN EFFECTIVE HEALTH EDUCATION PROGRAM 


P.M. Bart 


Butler University 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A WEALTH of material is available to 
teachers and administrators in organ- 
izing an effective health and physical 
fitness program in the high school. In 
many schools, significant elements of 
such a program have been put into 
practice during recent months in an 
attempt to prepare young men and 
women for service in the armed forces. 

It is imperative, however, that we 
realize that good health, physical and 
mental, is fundamental not only during 
wartime but also in days of peace. Good 
health has always ranked high as an ob- 
jective of education and if we as a na- 
tion find it necessary to spend millions 
in promoting the physical fitness of 
young men and women that they may 
successfully protect our country in 
days of war, certain it is that an effec- 
tive health and physical fitness pro- 
gram must be made the center of our 
school life if young men and women 
are to enjoy good health in peace time. 

That the health education program 
to be effective must be the concern not 
only of the physical education depart- 
ment but of the entire faculty, student 
body, and community as a whole is the 
unanimous opinion of the members of 
the Subcommittee on Health Educa- 
tion and Physical Fitness. We have 
reached the conclusion that our job 
is not one of creating new activities or 
new programs but of attempting to 
stimulate educational leaders to put 
into practice the excellent programs al- 
ready proposed by health educators, 
doctors, dentists, and other workers in 
this field. 

Further, it is our opinion that school 


administrators, teachers, and the gen- 
eral public have a real interest in 
healthful living and are more than will- 
ing to do something about it if someone 
will start the ball rolling in each com- 
munity. Tangible results may be shown 
only when the cooperative efforts of a 
community are brought to bear on the 
problem. 

A tentative proposal was made at the 
most recent meeting of the Subcommit- 
tee that meetings be held to discuss 
ways and means of developing an effec- 
tive health education program. To 
evaluate the idea one member called 
such a meeting in his community. 
Representatives in attendance included 
the county and city medical directors, 
the county supervising nurse, the di- 
rector of health education in the public 
school system, the school nurse, the 
director of junior high schools, the 
director of visual education, teachers of 
home economics, mathematics, social 
studies and physical education, and 
high school students. This group was 
enthusiastic in support of the tentative 
proposal of the Subcommittee with re- 
spect to the importance and need for an 
effective health education program, 
and particularly so in regard to the sug- 
gested organization of a comprehensive 
Health Edutation Committee. 

That the Subcommittee may have 
the benefit of suggestions and criti- 
cisms of administrators and teachers 
who are interested in developing more 
effective programs of health education 
in their schools, the tentative outline 
for a proposed bulletin on this subject 
follows. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


J. PuRPOSE OF THE BULLETIN 
To present suggestions that may be of 
value to the high school faculty in organizing, 
and conducting an effective health education 
program. To promote attitudes for health 


Il. 


and physical fitness as a desirable educa- 
tional goal. 


TrE IMPORTANCE AND NEED FOR AN EFFEC- 
TIVE HEALTH EDUCATION PROGRAM 

That all high school boys and girls may 
acquire the knowledge, skills, and habits that 
contribute to healthful living. 


IMPROVING INSTRUCTION THROUGH IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 
OF TEACHERS 


Pau W. HARNLY 
Wichita, Kansas 


Every alert administrator recognizes 
the problem of securing growth from 
the inexperienced teachers and from 
those who have been instructing pupils 
for many years. Consequently, the 
Subcommittee on In-service Education 
of Teachers, after considerable discus- 
sion and study, proposed that it try to 
bring to the membership as many prac- 
tical suggestions as possible. It felt 
that the first step was to inventory, 
describe, and evaluate the techniques 
employed in the secondary schools of 
the Association for the education of 
teachers in service, and that the second 
step would be in making these tech- 
niques available to the member schools. 
C. A. Weber, then superintendent of 
schools, Galva, Illinois, was authorized 
to make the study by and with the ad- 
vice, counsel, and approval of the 
Subcommittee. 

The problems with which the in- 
quiry dealt may be stated as follows: 


1. What techniques are being employed in the 
secondary schools of the North Central Associa- 
tion for educating teachers in service? 

2. What are the characteristics of these tech- 
niques? 

3. Of what value are the techniques, and 
which ones have the greatest promise? 


The schools participating in the 
study represented a general cross sec- 
tion of all North Central secondary 
schools. Care was taken to include 
schools of all sizes and representative of 
all geographical sections. All told, 325 
questionnaires were mailed to as many 
schools. Out of this number 283 were 
returned, of which 247 were usable in 
compiling the results. 

The material collected in this study 


was invaluable in locating promising 
techniques and in securing suggestions 
to pass on to the member schools. Be- 
cause there was considerable fear that 
this might be just another question- 
naire study, the Subcommittee used 
several devices to secure discussion of 
its findings in group meetings. For ex- 
ample, a conference on Democratic In- 
Service Leadership was held as a service 
feature of the Annual Meeting in Chi- 
cago in March, 1941. The early after- 
noon was devoted to six small group 
conferences for the consideration of 
these topics: Teacher abilities to be 
improved by in-service education; Cur- 
riculum demonstrations as an approach 
to teacher growth; Strengthening social 
relations of teachers as a method of 
stimulating teacher growth; Unit de- 
velopment as an approach to teacher 
growth; Methods of conducting faculty 
studies; and Contribution of teacher 
educating institutions to in-service 
education. In these groups there was 
discussion of many of the centers of 
interest of the inquiry. Reports of 
progress were also made to the Com- 
mission on Research and Service. 
These and many other activities of 
the Subcommittee resulted in the pub- 
lication of a bulletin, A Study of In- 
Service Education, in the spring of 1944. 
This booklet was the outgrowth of the 
research study and the discussions held 
at the various group meetings. The 
solutions suggested are those which 
seem likely to be most valuable to the 
members of our Association. It was 
hoped that this booklet would be used 
as the basis for administration study, 
for teachers-meeting discussions, and 
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for reference in education courses. One 
copy was mailed to each member of the 
North Central Association. Approxi- 
mately one thousand five hundred 
additional copies were available for dis- 
tribution to schools and libraries re- 
questing them.! 

After a short chapter dealing with 
the basic criteria or the fundamental 
philosophy for an in-service education 
program, the bulletin presents many 
practical suggestions with specific il- 
lustrations which have been used with 
success in other schools. There is fre- 
quent emphasis upon the necessity for 
the democratic, cooperative interaction 
of teachers and administrators. How- 
ever, the study shows the necessity for 
effective leadership by the principal. 
He should be a constant source of 
stimulation to teachers to initiate in- 
quiry, to devise plans of action, to 
evaluate procedures, and to participate 
actively in the determination of policies 
rather than that of providing the final 
authority which, directly or indirectly, 
forms and controls ideas, actions, 
evaluations, and policies. 

There is much evidence to show that 
in order to secure growth, faculty mem- 
bers need to study the problems of the 
school and begin to do something about 
them. In identifying promising fields 
for study and in trying to provide 
richer opportunities for children, some- 
thing happens to teachers. The secret 
here seems to be that of getting 
teachers concerned about these prob- 
lems and then providing means where- 
by they can work together coopera- 
tively to take some definite action 
which will improve the situation. 


1 A few copies are still available and may be 
obtained by addressing Paul W. Harnly, Direc- 
tor of Secondary Education, 428 South Broad- 
way, Wichita 2, Kansas. 


Many representative problems which 
have been solved by cooperative plan- 
ning are listed in the booklet. Descrip- 
tions are given as to how the teachers 
worked together to secure these results. 
A few of the examples given are in the 


following fields: How teachers make 


careful preliminary plans; Utilization 
of faculty meetings; Small group meet- 
ings of staff representatives; Meetings 
held with the public; Solution of prob- 
lems involving teacher welfare; Making 
Community surveys; and Securing par- 
ent cooperation. 

The last chapter of the publication 
is a check list to evaluate the kind of 
program of in-service education exist- 
ing in “your” school. It was prepared 
to stimulate thinking and discussion 
rather than to provide a reliable instru- 
ment of measurement. There is empha- 
sis upon distinguishing between rather 
firm control and domination by one 
individual as contrasted with a situa- 
tion in which teachers are stimulated 
to suggest, plan, and assist in adminis- 
tering. The check list tries to set forth 
the characteristics of four types of in- 
service education: (1) the “‘do nothing”’ 
type, (2) the administrator-planned 
type, (3) the opportunistic type, and 
(4) the cooperative type. 

This bulletin has attempted to out- 
line methods whereby teachers may 
make cooperative attacks on the prob- 
lems facing their particular schools. 
The close of the war has eliminated in- 
terest in some of the examples given in 
this study, but each school will find 
new problems pressing for solution. 
Teachers will make significant growth 
as they define these problems and use 
their combined efforts to solve them. 
The Subcommittee hopes to follow this 
publication with others dealing with 
growth in more specific fields. 


THE STUDY OF INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


Lioyvp ALLEN Cook 
Ohio State University 


For the past several months, I have 
traveled in North Central and South- 
ern areas. While my work has been 
chiefly with teacher educating groups, 
I have been invited into a large number 
of public schools. Everywhere, two 
great trends are evident. One is the 
growing tenseness of intergroup rela- 
tions in ordinary, everyday life, and the 
other the firm resolve by college and 
school people to do whatever can be 
done, in good sense, to alleviate tension, 
to increase cooperative action and good 
will. These trends, evident during the 
war, have been intensified by it, for war 
churns up a nation, upsets the status 
quo, as does no other crisis in our com- 
mon life. It was thinking of this sort, 
plus a desire to be of help in regard, es- 
pecially, to procedure or technic, that 
has led the Commission on Research 
and Service to initiate the present 
study. 

We have faced this task as any free 
thinking committee would—defining 
issues, securing the cooperation of in- 
terested school people, organizing our 
work. Before we could invite the as- 
sistance of school people, we had of 
course to define the field of intergroup 
relations. An incident will suggest how 
our thinking has gone. A college group 
is meeting with representatives of a 
high school to assist them in organizing 
an “intergroup council” if the need 
exists. A college student is speaking: 

I told them what we were trying to do in the 
College, .. . “Oh, I see,”’ said one high school 
student, “see if Jewish children take part in 
things. Or Negro children or those whose parents 
came here from abroad.” “Yes,” the college 
spokesman said, “that is about the idea. But not 


quite ...”? and she went ahead to explain. 
“Take a class discussion. Who recites and who 


doesn’t? Take athletics or clubs or school parties. 
Who does things? Who joins up and takes part? 
One who doesn’t may indeed be a Jewish boy, or 
a Negro girl, or a student of Italian or Swedish 
descent. But he may also be a crippled boy, a 
slow learning boy, a girl from across the tracks. 
It may be almost anyone, you or you.... 
Now the idea in intergroup relations is to encour- 
age everyone to participate in whatever is going 
on to the extent that he desires to do so. Inter- 
group includes the whole school, not any one 
part of it; who shares in the total life of the 
school. We want to help the isolates whoever 
they are. We want to avoid petty cliques and 
groupings. We want the whole school to belong 
to the school. That is the American way.” 


By intergroup relations, we have 
come to the interpersonal contacts and 
the group life of the school. Our aim is 
to broaden and deepen these relations, 
to teach young people how to manage 
themselves, within the limits assigned 
to them, as a self-respecting, hard 
working, democratic group. Our inter- 
est is the social development of all our 
students, their understandings, atti- 
tudes and actions. Our approach is the 
same as any social scientist interested 
in intergroup problems, although our 
data tend to show that most classroom 
teachers are chiefly in need of better 
technics. 

Once the field of study became clear 
to us, we faced the question of how to 
secure the cooperation of North Cen- 
tral Association schools. In June, we is- 
sued a two-page mimeographed form 
explaining our inquiry and inviting 
principals, teachers and others to con- 
tribute brief cases, incidents, and ex- 
periences in and about their school. The 
intention was to use these materials to 
describe what is now going on by way 
of good practices and bad ones, and to 
make these data the basis of the first 
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chapter of a fifty page monograph 
similar to our 1944 publication A Study 
of In-Service Education. To date about 
thirty schools have contributed case 
materials, with each mail a little 
heavier than the week before. While we 
anticipate no dearth of concrete data, 
we urge that each reader take the time to 
send us directly from one to five or six in- 
cidents involving prejudices, coopera- 
tive actions, unfair treatment, good 
will, and the like. Of particular con- 
cern to us are interracial, intercultural, 
and interfaith issues and problems. 
We want, in every way, to make our 
sharply pointed monograph, Intergroup 
group Relations in Public Schools, a 
work by educators for educators. 

In our preplanning, we thought to 
organize our writing around six chap- 
ter headings, somewhat as follows: 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


I. The Present Situation: Case Materials 
II. Intergroup Relations: An Interpretation 
III. Technics for Meeting Classroom Problems 
IV. How to Broaden and Deepen Nonclass Ac- 
tivities 
V. Guiding Student Community Experiences 
VI. Overall Implications for In-Service Educa- 
tion 
By far the bulk of our space will be 
devoted to illustration and discussion 
of concrete procedures or technics. 
Process, rather than product, will be 
stressed, plus some statement of the 
underlying principles. For example, 
what does a grade or high school class 
(or nonclass) group really look like 
when it is trying to manage itself in the 
interest of all its members? What are 
the general stages in this complex 
process? What roles do participants 
take? Where does ongoing action tend 
to break down, to snag up? Assuming 
that the teacher should never be central 
in this picture, what is her guidance 
function? How do good teachers do 
their job? Can one learn from them pro- 
- cedures that are widely applicable, that 
can, with reasonable insight, be of use 
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in the range of school, home and com- 
munity situations? These are some of 
the issues we want to explore. 

While chapter titles are self explana- 
tory, our plan is to give most attention 
to the classroom, to nonclass activities, 
and to community contacts and ex- 
periences. The final chapter will be 
written from the administrative point 
of view, bringing together whatever 
may seem to be of most value in organ- 
izing the whole school as an experience 
in cooperative living and learning. 

At present, we are at work on these 
various chapters; in some cases, still 
collecting data, in other cases writing a 
first draft. Our intention is to finish 
the manuscript by Christmas so that it 
can be printed and distributed to 
North Central schools by early spring. 

In tackling the matter of intergroup 
relations, we have faced some difficult 
problems. For example, one notes a 
marked unrest among so-called ‘‘minor- 
ity peoples” in every part of the nation. 
In some few instances, there are pro- 
longed “white strikes’ and other evi- 
dences of overt hostile action. Where 
tensionality is far less, there is a re- 
luctance to discuss the problem, to 
face the kinds of ‘human relations” 
that do exist. Or where there is a mind 
for inquiry as a way of initiating school 
action, we face the question of reliable 
tests. For instance, most of us have 
little faith in the old-fashioned ‘‘would 
you marry a Chinaman” attitude test, 
and few of us know enough about in- 
direct methods, such as sociographic 
inquiry, to use the technic effectively. 
With teacher motivation as strong as it 
now is, we think that, given adequate 
process accounts and supplementary 
bibliography, these individuals will in- 
deed learn. Our publication is, in a 
word, to be written for use, and sugges- 
tions along this line will be appreci- 
ated. The field is new and it is challeng- 
ing, and we hope to make a modest con- 
tribution toward its clarification. 


RECIPROCITY IN TEACHER CERTIFICATION 


T. M. STINNETT 


State Department of Education 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


THE critical shortage of teachers which 
developed with increasing severity 
during the war focused attention early 
in the emergency upon the desirability 
of eliminating arbitrary barriers which 
hampered or prevented the mobility 
of teachers across state lines. Realizing 
the need for a high degree of mobility 
of teachers, early in 1943 the Associa- 
tion authorized the Subcommittee on 
Teacher Personnel (then the Subcom- 
mittee on Teacher Certification) to 
study the status of reciprocity with a 
view to encouraging states to remove 
indefensible barriers. The continuing 
crisis influenced follow-up studies in 
the latter part of 1943 and again in 
1944. Asummary of these three studies 
appears in the following paragraphs. 
The original study made in the spring 
of 1943 was the most comprehensive of 
the three. The other two were in reality 
a follow-up of the first to bring the 
data up to date. The purpose of the 
original study was three-fold: (1) to 
determine the existing viewpoints 
among the twenty states in North 
Central territory with regard to the 
desirability of teacher mobility from 
state to state, (2) to determine the 
existing barriers to such mobility, and 
(3) to determine the possibility of re- 
moving, insofar as desirable, these bar- 
riers. Of course the answer to the first 
purpose could only be arrived at 
through inquiries addressed to persons 
and institutions representing a large 
cross section of educational interest in 
the several states. The second and third 
problems could be answered rather defi- 
nitely by state certification officials. 
Consequently, questionnaires used in 


the original study were addressed to 
staff members of teacher education in- 
stitutions, state school officials, em- 
ploying school officials, and representa- 
tives of teachers’ organizations in the 
twenty states. A total of 141 persons 
submitted replies. 

The continuing or follow-up studies 
in the fall of 1943 and in 1944 consisted 
of questionnaires addressed only to 
state certification officials. 

Since the first two studies have been 
reported in the QUARTERLY! it would 
seem that for the purposes of this report 
it would be necessary only to sum- 
marize the data secured in the final 
study which was reported to the Sub- 
committee in January, 1945. That re- 
port is as follows: 

Sixteen of the nineteen states re- 
ported that out-of-state applicants are 
certificated on exactly the same basis 
as in-state applicants. Three states. 
have additional requirements for out- 
of-state applicants. All but one, how- 
ever, issue one-year probationary cer- 
tificates to out-of-state applicants who 
meet minimum hour or degree require- 
ments. That appreciable liberalization 
of regulations or administrative pro- 
cedures is facilitating the movement of 
teachers across state lines since the 
war was indicated by ten states. 

Ten states require either by law or 
regulation one or more specific courses, 
although all such states are allowing 


1 John R. Emens, ‘State Reciprocity in 
Teacher Certification in North Central Associa- 
tion Territory,’ XVIII (April, 1944), 309-12, 
and ‘Implications for Postwar Education of 
Reciprocity in Teacher Certification,’ XIX 
(January, 1944), 297-98. 
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one year after certification for such re- 
quirements to be met. 

The minimum requirements have 
not changed in the several states within 
the last year and the chief difficulties 
encountered by out-of-state applicants 
also remain about the same. These are: 
graduation from accredited colleges, 
variations in professional requirements, 
and variations in teaching field require- 
ments. 

In general, the situation with respect 
to reciprocity in the North Central 
area is as follows: 


1. The impact of the war has brought about 
liberalization of requirements to the extent that 
effective reciprocity in teacher certification 
exists throughout the North Central Association 
states. 

2. With but one or two exceptions, all barriers 
have been removed, at least temporarily, to the 
migration of teachers across state lines. Such 
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barriers are: residence, specified work in instate 
institutions, and specific courses. While in ten 
states the specific courses remain, in all but one 
instance out-of-state applicants are allowed one 
year in which to remove the deficiency. 

3. Marital status is not now an effective bar- 
rier to certification or employment either for 
native or non-native teachers. 

4. There appears to be a well defined trend 
toward elimination of specific courses peculiar 
to a given state. Where such courses are specified 
by regulation, the trend appears to be toward 
rescinding the regulation; where the course is 
required by statute, the trend appears to be in 
the direction of minimizing the requirement by 
liberal administrative interpretation to allow a 
reasonable time to out-of-state applicants to 
remove the deficiency. 

5. The chief barriers to free movement of 
teachers across state lines in the order of their 
frequency are: graduation from an unaccredited 
college (not accredited by the appropriate 
regional association); variations among the 
states in requirements in the professional field; 
and variations among states in requirements in 
given teaching fields. 


SUPPLY OF AND DEMAND FOR TEACHERS! 


Ray C. Maur 


Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 


FOLLOWING the issuance of a similar 
report a year ago,” the Subcommittee 
on Teacher Certification and Accredit- 
ing Agencies was directed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools to collect up-to-date 
information concerning present condi- 
tions in the field of supply and demand. 

The 1945 study is in two parts. In 
Part I data were requested from all 
colleges and universities in the twenty- 
state area concerning (1) the number 
of students who are now completing 
courses of study leading to standard 
certificates, (2) the number of students 
in these same institutions who com- 
pleted identical courses of study a year 
ago, and (3) the same data for two 
years ago. Although not all institutions 
reported, it is believed that the reports 
are fully representative and that the 
trends indicated, therefore, may be 
considered to be accurate. Part II is 
restricted to information supplied di- 
rectly by the chief executive officer or 
state certificating officer in the State 
Departments of Education. The re- 
sults presented in Part I are based on 
reports from eleven states; the results 
presented in Part II are based on re- 
ports from nineteen states. 


PART I 


In eleven states reports were sub- 
mitted by the colleges and universities 
concerning the number of students who 
completed courses of study qualifying 
them for standard certificates in 1943, 
1944, or 1945. Those qualifying for ele- 

1A report submitted to the Commission on 
Research and Service in March, 1945. 

2Ray C. Maul, “Implications for Postwar 


Education of Supply and Demand for Teachers,”’ 
THE QUARTERLY, XIX (January, 1945), 295-96. 


mentary certificates were divided into 
four groups: the 120-hour curriculum; 
the go-hour curriculum; the 60-hour 
curriculum, and the 30-hour curricu- 
lum. Students completing courses of 
study. qualifying them for teaching at 
the high school level were divided into 
the various academic fields. In no in- 
stance was an individual student 
counted more than once; each student 
was counted in the field of his first 
major. 

A summary of the findings in eleven 
states is shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 
NUMBERS OF STUDENTS WHO QUALIFIED IN 
1943-44-45 FOR EITHER ELEMENTARY OR HIGH 
ScHOOL CERTIFICATES IN ELEVEN STATES 


Number of Students Com- 


Type of pleting Preparation 
Certificate 
1945 1944 1943 
Elementary...| 2,367 Bn 227, 4,439 
High school...| 2,487 2,924 4,156 
‘TotallQrear 4,854 6,151 8,505 


Among elementary teachers the de- 
crease from 1943 to 1944 was 27.3 per- 
cent; from 1944 to 1945, 26.7 percent. 
Among high school teachers the de- 
crease from 1943 to 1944 was 29.6 per- 
cent; from 1944 to 1945, 15 percent. 
Considering both elementary and high 
school, the decrease from 1943 to 1944 
was 28.4 percent; from 1944 to 1945, 
21.1 percent. In the combined groups 
the decrease over the two-year period 
was 43.5 percent. 

In preparing Tables I and II re- 
ports were used from only those col- 
leges and universities which submitted 
complete data covering all three years. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR TEACHERS 


PART II 


1. Data are not yet available in all 
of the reporting states to show (a) the 
total number of teachers now in service 
and (6) the total number now in service 
who hold emergency certificates only. 
The complete 1944-45 figures for eight 
states (Arizona, Iowa, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Ohio, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming) show a total of 65,365 
elementary teachers, of whom 13,372, 
or 20.5 percent, hold only emergency 
or substandard, certificates. A similar 
(but not identical) report from ten 
states (Arizona, Colorado, Michigan, 
Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming) covering the 1943-44 year 
shows a total of 86,538 elementary 
teachers in service, of whom 12,501, or 
14.4 percent, held emergency certifi- 
cates. While these two groups of states 
are not identical, the increase of emer- 
gency certificates at the elementary 
level is significant. In one year the per- 
centage grew from 14.4 to 20.9. 

2. The complete 1944-45 figures for 
nine states (Arizona, Iowa, Montana, 
Nebraska, Ohio, South Dakota, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming) 
show a total of 36,494 high school 
teachers, of whom 5,015, or 13.7 per- 
cent, hoid only emergency, or substand- 
ard, certificates. A similar (but not 
identical) report from nine _ states 
(Arizona, Michigan, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, West Virginia, and Wyoming) 
covering the 1943-44 year shows a total 
of 35,304 high school teachers in serv- 
ice, of whom 2,082, or 5.9 percent, held 
emergency certificates. While these two 
groups of states are not ‘identical, the 
increase of emergency certificates at 
the high school level is significant. In 
one year the percentage grew from 5.9 
to 13.6. 

3. (a) The study attempted to reveal 
the extent of preparation underlying 
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the various emergency certificates now 
in force. Here again, the data are not 
complete, but eight states (Arizona, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Montana, Nebras- 
ka, Ohio, South Dakota, and West 
Virginia) have, in 1944-45, a total of 
5,442 emergency certificate holders who 
have less than thirty semester hours of 
college credit; in 1943-44 these same 
eight states had a total of 4,475 emer- 
gency certificate holders at work who 
had less than thirty semester hours of 
credit. The increase from 1943-44 to 
1944-45 in this group of emergency 
certificate holders was 21.6 percent. 

(b) Six states (Arizona, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
and West Virginia) have, in 1944-45, 
2,614 emergency certificate holders who 
have as much as thirty, but not more 
than fifty-nine, semester hours of col- 
lege credit; in 1943-44 these same six 
states had a total of 1,997 emergency 
certificate holders at work who had as 
much as thirty, but not more than 
fifty-nine, semester hours of credit. The 
increase from 1943-44 to 1944-45 in 
this group of emergency certificate 
holders was 30.9 percent. 

(c) Seven states (Arizona, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, and West Virginia) have, in 
1944-45, 2,227 emergency certificate 
holders who have as much as sixty, but 
not more than eighty-nine, semester 
hours of college credit; in 1943-44 
these same seven states had a total of 
1,893 emergency certificate holders at 
work who had as much as sixty, but 
not more than eighty-nine, semester 
hours of credit. The increase from 
1943-44 to 1944-45 in this group of 
emergency certificate holders was 17.6 
percent. 

(d) Five states (Arizona, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, and West Vir- 
ginia) have, in 1944-45, 697 emergency 
certificate holders who have as much 
as ninety, but not more than 119, 
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semester hours of college credit; in 
1943-44 these same five states had a 
total of 633 emergency certificate 
holders at work who had as much as 
ninety, but not more than 119 semester 
hours of credit. The increase from 1943- 
44 to 1944-45 in this group of emer- 
gency certificate holders was 10.1 per- 
cent. 

(e) Six states (Arizona, Illinois, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Nebraska, and West 
Virginia) have, in 1944-45, 1,679 emer- 
gency certificate holders who had one 
hundred twenty semester hours or 
more of college credit; in 1943-44 these 
same six states had a total of 1,557 
emergency certificate holders at work 
who had completed one hundred twen- 
ty or more hours. The increase from 
1943-44 to 1944-45 in this group of 
certificate holders was 7.8 percent. 

(f) Another interesting comparison 
shows that in 1944-45 eight states 
(Arizona, Illinois, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Ohio, South Dakota, 
and West Virginia) had in service a 
total of 61,972 elementary teachers, of 

whom 5,442, or 8.8 percent, held emer- 
gency certificates based on less than 30 
semester hours of college credit. 

(g) In 1944-45 six states (Arizona, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, and West Virginia) had in 
service a total of 51,893 elementary 
teachers, of whom 2,614, or 5 percent, 
held emergency certificates based on as 
much as thirty, but not more than 
fifty-nine, semester hours of college 
credit. 

4. All nineteen responding states in- 
dicated that emergency certificates of 
all types are issued for one year only; 
eight states indicated no requirement of 
additional college credit for renewal of 
emergency certificates for the 1945-46 
school year; eight states indicated re- 
quirements for renewal of current emer- 
gency certificates as follows: one state, 
three semester hours; one state, three 
to nine semester hours; three states, six 
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semester hours; two states, eight semes- 
ter hours; one state, nine semester 
hours. One state indicates that twelve 
semester hours will be recommended, 
while two states report the amount to 
be required for renewal of current emer- 
gency certificates is uncertain. 

s. Of vital importance in the supply 
and demand problem is the number of 
teachers in service last year who are 
not in service during the current (1944—- 
45) school year. In thirteen responding 
states no data are available; in Arizona 
the number of last year’s teachers not 
in service this year (1944-45) was esti- 
mated at 350, in Minnesota it is 4,034, 
or 20.4 percent, of the total number of 
teachers in service in that state; in 
Missouri the estimate is 1300; in Mon- 
tana the estimate is 50; in Nebraska 
the estimate is 500, while in Ohio, 
3,362, or 9.4 percent, of the total num- 
ber of teachers in service in 1943-44 
are not in service during the current 
year. In general, there is no evidence 
as to the number of these teachers who 
retired from the profession or who went 
to teaching positions in other states. 
Accurate information concerning the 
transfer of teachers to positions beyond 
state borders is essential to a complete 
understanding of the problem under in- 
vestigation. 

6. While exact figures are not avail- 
able, it is reasonable to assume the 
number of discharged veterans return- 
ing to teaching is negligible. In response 
to a direct question on this point, two 
states answered “yes”; two answered 
“no”; fourteen answered ‘‘few,”’ while 
Ohio indicated an exact count of 121. 

7. While exact figures are not avail- 
able, it is reasonable to assume the 
number of civilians returning to teach- 
ing from other work is negligible. In 
response to a direct question on this 
point, three states answered ‘“‘yes’’; 
seven answered ‘‘no”’; eight answered 
“few,” while Ohio indicated an exact 
count of 396. 
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8. With the onset of the manpower 
shortage, employers of teachers turned 
to an unmeasured pool of available ap- 
plicants for emergency certificates of 
various types. In answer to the direct 
question, “Do you believe the pool 
from which emergency certificate can- 
didates were drawn is now about ex- 
hausted?” seventeen responding states 
answered ‘“‘yes’’; one answered ‘“‘no,” 
while one answer indicated uncertainty. 
Additional comments are as follows: 
Arkansas—“‘We are now taking people 
with two and three years of high school 
work”’; Illinois—‘‘We have had to ap- 
prove applicants for emergency certifi- 
cates whose training is far below stand- 
ards we first established”; Indiana— 
“In agriculture, industrial art, and 
commerce. Supply sufficient in other 
fields. We grant emergency permits 
only to those who have taught or are 
college graduates. Those who have 
taught have been properly licensed in 
past but have permitted license to 
lapse”; lowa—‘‘ We are now being asked 
if requirements for special war emer- 
gency certificates will not be further 
reduced for next year’; Michigan— 
“We are desperately in need of 
teachers”; Missouri—‘‘No ex-teachers 
—indications are that many of these 
will not teach next year’; Montana— 
“It looks bad for next year”; Okla- 
homa—‘‘Teachers of all kinds are hard 
to get’; Wisconsin—“Some county 
superintendents say emergency supply 
is exhausted”; Wyoming—“Not com- 
pletely exhausted. Still have former 
married teachers available in isolated 
cases.” 

g. In answer to the question, “Is 
there evidence that former teachers, 
now in war industries, are taking steps 
to renew (or extend) the validity of 
their certificates?” eight responding 
states answered ‘‘yes”’; five, ‘“‘no”; and 
six, “few.” 

10. During the:period of increasing 
manpowcer shortages, shools have 
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widely sought to conserve teacher per- 
sonnel and to make available additional 
salary moneys through consolidation of 
districts, consolidation of rooms, con- 
solidation or elimination of depart- 
ments, and consolidation or elimination 
of administrative and supervisory serv- 
ices. In answer to direct questions on 
these points, thirteen states indicated 
that further consolidation could be ef- 
fected in districts; three states indi- 
cated further consolidations might be 
possible in rooms, while three states 
thought further contraction of admin- 
istrative and supervisory services could 
yet be brought about. The general 
opinion is that these telescoping proc- 
esses have been carried about as far as 
is possible from the educational point 
of view, except for the widely recog- 
nized need of consolidation of rural dis- 
tricts in many areas. 

11. In answer to the question, ‘Can 
colleges do anything more to help re- 
lieve the critical teacher shortage?” 
eleven responding states answered 
‘ves,’ while eight answered ‘‘no.” 
Additional comments are as follows: 
Arizona—“‘Acclerate teacher-training 
programs and longer summer schools’’; 
Arkansas—“‘In this state they are 
stripped of all qualified people”; Col- 
orado—‘‘Colleges are endeavoring to do 
so, but outlook not very encouraging”’; 
Iowa—‘‘Very little as long as their en- 
rollments are so greatly reduced”; 
Kansas—“‘Offer courses in May, early 
June, and August”; Michigan—“En- 
courage consolidation of districts and 
also in public school administration and . 
supervision”; Minnesota—‘‘Promote 
scholarship funds—more active re- 
cruiting program”; Missouri—‘‘Recruit 
teachers—emphasize in-service train- 
ing”; Montana—‘‘Some of our colleges 
and normal schools have tried, but 
there is too much outside competition 
now to get very far’; Nebraska—“By 
conducting off-campus courses at vari- 
ous centers”; North Dakota—“By 
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more practical cooperation’; Ohio— 
“Can supervise and assist the under- 
trained”; Oklahoma—‘‘Train more 
teachers. (The emergency may be over 
before they are trained, though.)’’; 
South Dakota—‘“Special courses in 
summer school with department ap- 
proval. I believe they have been doing 
all they can’; West Virginia—‘‘I know 
of nothing more the colleges can do”; 
Wisconsin—‘Recruit teacher candi- 
dates”; Wyoming—“Train more teach- 
ers—which is no small investment. 
Fading interest in teaching among 
young people. Wages not attractive 
enough.” 

12. In general, the state authorities 
contributing to this study did not have 
exact information concerning salaries 
and recent increases in salaries. In an- 
swer to the question, ‘Are elementary 
salaries higher in 1944-45 than they 
were in 1943-44?” fifteen answered 
“yes,’”’ with increases ranging from 5 
to 20 percent, and an average of 11.7 
percent. Two states answered “‘no” and 
two answered “‘yes’ without giving 
percentages. 

13. In answer to the question, ‘‘Are 
high school salaries higher in 1944-45 
than they were in 1943-44?” fourteen 
answered “‘yes,” with increases ranging 
from 5.5 to 20 percent and an average 
of 11.6 percent. Two states answered 
“no” and three answered “‘yes” without 
giving percentages. 

14. In answer to the question, ‘“‘Do 
you anticipate higher salaries next 
year?’ nine states answered ‘‘yes,”’ 
with a range of 3 to 15 percent and an 
average of 9.2 percent. One answered 
“no”; three answered ‘‘yes” without 
giving percentages; one answered 
“doubtful”; one answered “‘slight’’; one 
answered “‘little, if any’; one answered 
“some,” while two did not respond. 

15. In answer to the question, “‘Do 
you estimate that a majority of your 
school districts are now at the legal 
limits of taxing ability for school pur- 
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poses?” nine states answered ‘“‘yes’’; 
five answered “no,” while five indi- 
cated that many of their districts are at 
the tax limit while others enjoy dispro- 
portionate advantages. 

16. Legislative bodies were in session 
in most states at the time data for this 
study were collected. In seventeen 
states specific legislation to provide 
more school moneys for next year was 
contemplated. In two states no such 
legislation was considered. 

17. In a number of the responding 
states, special commissions or research 
groups have been established on the 
state-wide basis within the past three 
years to study problems growing out of 
the teacher supply and demand situa- 
tion. In seven states such commissions 
were established for this specific pur- 
pose during the last twelve months. 

Referring again to the data in Part 
I, it must be kept in mind that figures 
were available for only the current year 
and the past two years. Production of 
qualified teachers in 1943, therefore, 
has been used as the basis of compari- 
son. The decrease in college students 
prior to 1943, however, was substan- 
tial. In a representative college (State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas) 
the total number of students qualifying 
for standard teaching certificates in 
1940 was 622; in 1943 it was 246, a de- 
crease of 60.5 percent. Based on this 
evidence, it is now obvious that the 
total production of colleges and univer- 
sities for the 1945-46 school year will 
be less than 25 percent of normal pre- 
war production. 

The results of this study are sub- 
mitted in the hope that they will (z) 
lead to a clearer understanding of the 
desperate shortage of qualified teachers 
now available and in preparation and 
(2) provide factual material to encour- 
age superior youth to recognize the op- 
portunities awaiting them in this vitally 
important field of service in America. 
All school authorities are cordially 
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urged to make the fullest possible use 
of the contents of this report. 


RECAPITULATION 


The foregoing data may now be re- 
capitulated and, in a measure, reinter- 
preted as follows. 

Another sensational drop in the al- 
ready-depleted supply of teachers for 
public schools is disclosed. The report 
shows that from September to Septem- 
ber of the current college year the num- 
ber of persons training for teaching will 
have decreased 21.1 percent; that for a 
corresponding period the preceding 
year the decrease was 28.4 percent. The 
total number of persons now complet- 
ing preparation to enter teaching is 43.5 
percent less than the total number com- 
pleting like preparation in 1943. Al- 
though this 43.5 decrease in the past 
two years eloquently testifies to the 
dire straits of the teaching profession, 
the figure tells but half the story. By 
1943 the decline in the number prepar- 
ing to teach had already reached an 
acute state; and if 1940 is taken as a 
normal year, the 1943 group was 50 
percent under normal. Using 1940 then 
as a normal year, the report shows that 
the new teachers available to enter 
service in September, 1945, are only 
28.2 percent of a normal group. 

It is well known that the supply of 
teachers having standard preparation 
has decreased sharply each year for the 
past five years. As much as three years 
ago, many states found it necessary to 
issue ‘“emergency” or substandard cer- 
tificates which permitted persons with- 
out adequate preparation to enter the 
classrooms. This practice has expanded 
until 20.5 percent of the total number 
of elementary teachers now in service 
lack preparation to meet even the mini- 
mum certification requirements in the 
various states covered by the recent 
study. Similarly, 13.7 percent of the 
high school teachers now in service 
likewise are lacking adequate prepara- 
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tion to meet minimum requirements. 

School authorities have long been 
disturbed by the shortage of well-pre- 
pared teachers. Now they are becoming 
alarmed over the desperate situation 
which faces them for the coming year. 
The survey of the Association reveals 
the startling fact that, while vacancies 
are more numerous than in a normal 
year, the supply of available candidates 
is already almost completely exhausted 
and the task of making replacements 
for September, 1945, has only begun. 

Membership in the North Central 
Association includes twenty states ex- 
tending from West Virginia to Wyo- 
ming and Arizona. The study, there- 
fore, indicates a typical situation pre- 
vailing throughout the country. It 
reveals, on the one hand, that next 
September’s supply of teachers with 
standard preparation now coming from 
colleges and universities is a mere 28.2 
percent of the normal production of in- 
stitutions of higher learning. It reveals, 
on the other hand, the consequent re- 
sult of undersupply. Three years ago, 
when state authorities drastically low- 
ered requirements of admission to 
teaching, they were inviting former 
teachers and encouraging housewives, 
clerical and factory workers, and un- 
employed persons to fill places vacated 
by teachers with standard qualifica- 
tions. These lowered requirements at- 
tracted large numbers who had previ- 
ously been unable or unwilling to make 
minimum preparation for teaching 
jobs. They were issued emergency li- 
censes for one year only; and it was 
generally understood that if these 
emergency teachers taught the follow- 
ing year they would make at least some 
attempt to improve their qualifications 
by summer school attendance or similar 
form of study. 

Although the number of emergency 
certificate holders leaped to sensational 
figures, the survey shows that few of 
them made any serious attempt to im- 
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prove their qualifications for teaching. 
The turnover was tremendous, which 
means that two years ago another new 
group of poorly prepared or unprepared 
persons were licensed. They, in turn, 
served one year and then were, in con- 
siderable numbers, replaced last Sep- 
tember by another new group. Each 
year the requirements for certification 
were lowered and the quality of appli- 
cants correspondingly decreased. 

The 1945 study of the Association 
shows that even the supply of appli- 
cants for substandard certificates is 
practically exhausted now. For the 
blunt fact is that school men face an 
almost impossible task in finding per- 
sonnel to staff the schoolrooms -of 
America next year, though they have 
reconciled themselves to the acceptance 
of applicants of inferior quality. 
Alarmed by the decrease in efficiency 
in teaching and knowing its consequent 
unfortunate results in the training of 
American youth during this critical 
period, school administrators, never- 
theless, find themselves in a helpless 
situation. 

Now only is the quality of teaching 
just now at its low ebb since World 
War I; the depletion of student bodies 
in colleges and universities makes im- 
possible the task of training efficient 
teachers for 1946, 1947, or even 1948. 
A teacher cannot be prepared in a sin- 
gle year or even in two years. The fact 
that junior, sophomore, and freshman 
classes are now only a mere fraction of 
normal size means continued shortage 
of teachers with even minimum prepa- 
ration for a number of years. 

This study contains startling facts 
concerning the decrease in amount of 
preparation of thousands of teachers 
now in service. In a group of eight 
states, among 65,365 elementary teach- 
ers now in the classroom, 20.5 percent 
hold emergency certificates. Ina similar 
group of states a year ago, among 86,- 
538 elementary teachers, 14.4 percent 
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held only emergency certificates. In a 
single year the number of elementary 
teachers holding only emergency cer- 
tificates has increased 42.4 percent. In 
a similar group of states, the number of 
emergency certificate holders now in 
service who have completed fewer than 
thirty semester hours or one year of 
college work increased 21.6 over the 
number of teachers with like prepara- 
tion in service one year ago. In some 
states it has already been found neces- 
sary to issue elementary certificates to 
young people who have not yet com- 
pleted their high school courses. 

Although all states when issuing 
emergency certificates two, three, and 
four years ago required the holder to 
make additional preparation before se- 
curing renewal of the certificate, the 
survey shows almost half of the states 
are forced to extend the certificates to 
these unprepared teachers for another 
year without requiring any further 
study on the part of holders. Again 
school administrators are in a desper- 
ate situation. 

The crux of substandard certification 
is school finance. True, military con- 
scription made serious inroads into the 
ranks of those teaching and those pre- 
paring to teach. True, also, the war 
created innumerable new jobs, many 
that appeared glamorous when com- 
pared with teaching. But when these 
two facts are conceded the third fact 
remains. Teachers left the profession 
and potential teachers did not enter 
the profession because other occupa- 
tions offered greater financial rewards. 
Teachers’ salaries have risen sharply 
during the past two or three years and 
additional increases are anticipated for 
this year, but the earnings of teachers 
are still below the competitive level. 
The major educational problem is to 
finance the schools in such manner as 
will induce superior young men and 
women to make adequate preparation 
for teaching. 
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Tue Nort CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY. Editorial Office, 4012 University High School 
Building, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Publications produced or sponsored by Committees or Subcommittees of the Commission on 
Research and Service 


A. Book—General Education in the American High School, 336 pp., Scott, Foresman, and 
Company ; 

B. Unit Studies in American Problems—a new and challenging type of classroom text mate- 

rials sponsored by the Committee on Experimental Units for the use of students in high 

school social studies classes. Published and distributed by Ginn and Company 

1. Why Taxes? What They Buy for Us, by Epwarp A. KInG 

2. Civil Service: Our Government as an Employer, by CHESTER C. CARROTHERS 

3. Democracy and Its Competitors, by Eart S. Kap and RoBERT M. Morcan 

4. Housing in the United States, by ARCHIE W. TROELSTRUP 

5. Government in Business, by MARY P. KEOHANE 

6. Defense of the Western Hemisphere, by Eart S. Karp and Rospert M. Morcan 

7. Youth and Jobs, by Douctas S. Ward and EpitH M. SELBERG 

8. In the Service with Uncle Sam, by Eart S. Karp 

9. Latin America and the World Struggle for Freedom, by RYLAND W. CRARY 

10. Conservation of Natural Resources, by CONWAY L. RHyYNE and ELtsworts E. Lory 


C. Pamphlets produced as outgrowths of committee studies and projects. Distributed from 
the office of Secretary G. W. Rosenlof, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 

. Assigning Teachers in the Secondary Schools: A Guide to Better Practice 

. The Supply of and the Demand for Teachers during the Emergency 

. A Study of Teacher Certification 

. Better Colleges, Better Teachers 

. A Study of In-Service Education 

. Attacking Reading Problems in Secondary Schools (A new type of publication for 
teachers. A practical guide for classroom practices) 


D. Syllabus—Functional Health Teaching, by LynpA M. WEBER. Published and distributed by 
Ginn and Company 
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Publications of the Commission on Secondary Schools. Distributed free to members of Com- 
mission and member schools 


A. Policies, Regulations, and Criteria for the Approval of Secondary Schools 
B. Handbook for State Chairmen and Reviewing Committees 


Publications Sponsored by the Commission on Colleges and Universities 


A. Evaluation of Higher Institutions, Vols. 1-7. Chicago: University of Chicago Press 
1. Principles of Accrediting Higher Institutions, by GEORGE F. Zook and M. E. HacceErty, 
1936. Pp. 202. $2.00 
. The Faculty, by M. E. HaccERrty, 1937. Pp. v-+218. $2.00 
. The Educational Program, by M. E. HaccErty, 1937. Pp. v+335. $3.00 
. The Library, by Douctas WAPLES, 1936. Pp. v+86. $1.00 
. Student Personnel Service, by DONFRED H. GARDNER, 1936. Pp. v+235. $2.50 
. Administration, by J. D. RussEtt and F. W. REEVES, 1935. Pp. v-+285. $3.00 
. Finance, by J. D. RussEtt and F. W. REEVES, 1935. Pp. v+133. $2.00. 


B. Revised Manual of Accrediting, July 1941; $3.00, including later revised pages. Available 
from office of the Secretary of the Commission on Colleges and Universities 

C. Home Economics in Liberal Arts Colleges, by CLARA M. Brown. Published 1943, under 
joint sponsorship with the American Home Economics Association. $1.00 


SIAN PW DHND 


1 Unless otherwise indicated, address communications to the Executive Secretary, North Central 


Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Administration Building, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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D. Reprints from the NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY and other pamphlets available 
in limited numbers at the office of the Secretary of the Commission on Colleges and Uni- 
versities without cost 


I. 


2. 


14. 


“Statement of Policy Relative to the Accrediting of Higher Institutions, Operation of 
the Accrediting Procedure,” July 1, 1941 

Annual list of institutions of higher education accredited by the Commission on Colleges 
and Universities 


. “Periodicals for the College Library,’’ prepared for the Committee on Revision of Stand- 


ards by DoucLtas WAPLES 


. “Changes in Enrollments over a fifteen-year Period in Institutions Accredited for 


1936-37 by the North Central Association,” by Wm. J. HaccErty and Geo. A. WorKs 


. “An Analysis of the Library Data of the Higher Institutions of the North Central Asso- 


ciation for the Year 1933-34,” by WM. J. Haccerty and Gro. A. WorKS 


. “Colleges and Students—A Summary of Data Concerning the Number and Distribution 


of Students and Higher Institutions in the United States for the Period 1921-22 to 
1935-36, with Special Reference to the Territory Served by the North Central Associa- 
tion,” by Wm. J. HaccErty and A. J. BRUMBAUGH 


. “Professional Education in Physical Education,” by D. OBERTEUFFER 
. “Music Education in Higher Institutions,”’ by ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 
. “Nursing Education in Higher Institutions of the North Central Association,’’ by 


LucILE PETRY 


. “The Institutional Purposes of Seventy-five North Central Colleges,” by MELvin W. 


Hype and Emit LEFFLER 


. “An Analysis of Financial Data of the Higher Institutions of the Association for the 


Fiscal Year 1939-40,” by JOHN OLIVER and A. J. BRUMBAUGH 


. “A Study of Administrative Funétions,” by Mervin W. Hype and Emit LErFrirr, 


January 1943 (mimeographed) 


. “The Offerings and Facilities in the Natural Sciences in the Liberal Arts Colleges,” by 


ANTON J. CARLSON 
“An Analysis of the Library Data of the Higher Institutions for the North Central As- 
sociation for the Year 1941-42,” by D. M. Mackenzik and A. J. BRUMBAUGH 


V. Publications jointly sponsored by the North Central Association and other educational or- 

ganizations or agencies 

A. A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services. Published in 
1944, in cooperation with the American Council on Education and eighteen other accrediting 
and standardizing educational associations. Looseleaf. Order from G. P. Tuttle, 363 Ad- 
ministration Building (W), Urbana, Illinois. $3.00 

B. Publications of Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. Available from 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 


rr 
2. Evaluation of Secondary Schools: Supplementary Reprints, $1.50 

Be 

4. Evaluative Criteria (1940 Edition), cloth $1.00; paper, $0.60; set of separate pamphlets 


mn 


Evaluation of Secondary Schools: General Report, $3.50 
Howto Evaluate a Secondary School (1940 Edition), cloth $1.25; paper, $0.90 


$0.05 each 


. Educational Temperatures (1940 Edition), $0.50 


6. Evaluation of a Secondary School Library (1938 Edition), $0.35 


